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TO THE READER 


The author recognizes with some trepidation that m 
m akin g any sort of study of the less discursive modes of 
prayer he is handling explosive material, and treading 
on ground that has been thoroughly mined There 
has been amongst spiritual writers m all ages grave 
confusion of terms, and our own day is witnessing a 
hvely and prolonged controversy over what constitutes 
contemplation P£re Poulain discovers no less than 
five different definitions of contemplation, scarcely one 
of which can be reconciled with any other 1 It is, 

- however, much more serious than a matter of termin- 
ology, for there is wide disagreement as to the inter- 
pretation of the masters who ought to be able to settle 
the issues for us Father Baker disposes of this disagree- 
ment with his characteristic wisdom He says, 
“ Generally, mystic authors, when they treat of the 
several degrees of prayer, write according to then 
own experience in then own souls, as if the same 
instructions would serve indefinitely for all others 
Whereas, such is the mexphcable variety of internal 
dispositions, that the same course and order m all 
things will scarce serve any two souls ” 2 

One cannot but feel convinced that much of the 
controversy would vanish if it were realized that most of 
the questions at issue belong to the realm of psychology 

1 Poulain, The Graces of Interior Prayer, p 6o 

s Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 88 
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rather than of theology, and that what in mystical 
writers are often taken to be clear distinctions or 
definitions, are, in many cases, only interior impressions 
which they ha\ e received, and which they arc struggling 
in vain to put on record 

The difficulty lies in the fact that thc\ arc seeking to 
define that which, from the nature of it, cannot be 
defined, and to express what human speech cannot 
compass No man can look into another’s soul and 
analyse what the Holy Spirit is doing there , nor can 
the human understanding grasp, or the tongue express, 
the experiences which the soul has within itself with 
the Spirit of God The subject cannot be dealt with 
in a dogmatic fashion, for the “ Spirit blowcth where 
He hsteth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence He cometh or whither He goeth ” 
The scholasticism of the Middle Ages did a w r ork of 
incalculable value m theology, but it left us more than 
one unfortunate heritage One of these is its schema- 
tization of mysticism Dom Butler complains that it 
set forth cc a science of contemplation rather than 
contemplation itself, an intellectual system rather than 
a religious experience ” ; it forgot that “ mysticism 
finds its working expression not in intellectual 
speculation, but in prayer ” 1 

This book is a book of practice, and in it we shall not 
be interested in any mere philosophy of prayer We 
w r ant simply to know what prayer is, and how to 
engage in it There is, therefore, no speculation in 
the following pages, nor will there be found m them 
any effort to solve any of the problems which have so 
. long been subjects of controversy , nor yet to deal at 
all with the extraordinary or miraculous aspects of 
1 Butler, Western Afysticism, pp 182 and 189. 
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IX 


mysticism The only object is, m a bumble way, to 
introduce souls who desire to love God to that higher, 
simplified mode of prayer which St Francis de Sales 
calls contemplation, and which he describes as “no 
other than a loving, simple and permanent attention 
of the spirit to divine things 55 And we are assuming 
with St Augustine and St Gregory, with Father 
Augustine Baker and a host of other masters, ancient 
and modem, that such contemplation is open to all 
souls who are lovers of God and of their fellow-men, 
who are detached and mortified, who keep a guard 
over their hearts, and who are willing to endure the 
labour and suffering necessary m order to reach the 
heights 

May the good God speed these halting pages to the 
help of some soul whom He would draw into closer 
and more loving umon with Himself Soli Deo gloria 

S C H 


Holy Cross Monaster}’, 
West Park, N T 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HIGHER WALK 
( 

Some time since a humble but aspiring soul, after 
attending a retreat, wrote that it was a source of 
irresistible challenge and inspiration that the con- 
ductor had had the courage to assume that those he 
was seeking to guide were m reality moved by high 
spiritual ambitions, and dominated by a zealous and 
resolute determination to do all that m them lay to 
attain to these ambitions 

All who have given any thought to the subject have 
had occasion from time to time to deplore the unhappy 
fact that so large a proportion of Christian people are 
content to walk merely within the pale of grace, 
without any active interest in domg those things which 
would create a wide margin of safety within which to 
carry on the operations of their spiritual life They 
think to make themselves barely secure spiritually, and 
are content* therewith And more serious still, they 
seem not to have caught the least ghmpse of the 
enduring joy that comes to those who are willing to 
seek persistently the high experiences of the divine 
companionship When spoken to about this closer 
walk with God, they make it quite evident in many 
cases that they are bemg addressed m a language which 
is wholly strange to them The best and richest things 
of Christian experience are sealed to them ; indeed, they 
seem never to have known that such things existed 
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If this be the case— and we must acknowledge that 
it is — is it because those who arc appointed to teach 
and to stimulate them, and to show them the heavenly 
vision, have not assumed as fully as they ought, that 
m many souls lofty spiritual ambitions he dormant, 
and need only to be awakened and set in the way of 
activity ? Experience has shown that in any group of 
souls living m grace there are always some, often many, 
who need only to have their attention called to the 
higher way, and they rise swiftly and seek to walk 
in it Even a very small group of such persons m any 
parish would act like leaven, and would soon fill the 
whole with a powerful spiritual dynamic “A few- 
such secret and unknown servants of God,' 5 says Father 
Baker, “ are the chariots and horsemen, the strength 
and the bulwarks, of the kingdoms and Churches 
where they live ” 1 

It is our purpose to discuss some methods, w r ell 
proven m the spiritual history of the Church through 
the ages, for the training of souls for the higher wulLs 
of the kingdom; and w r hich may be used m order to 
learn with greater assurance the geography of the 
roads along which w r e are to proceed. The one 
obvious, fundamental thing necessary to walking in 
the way that leads to God is prayer But prayer is a 
generic, rather than a specific, term When we come 
to study the science and art of prayer — the science 
which gives a knowledge of what prayer is, and the 
art which teaches us how to use it m a practical and 
effective manner — we find that there are various 
modes of prayer, and what is suited to one soul may 
not be suited to another Much instruction is given 
on the duty of prayer in general, but how seldom is the 
1 Baker, Confessions, p 4g 
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average congregation taught just what prayer is, and 
just how men are to pray They find their prayers 
unsatisfying , they feel sure that something is lacking , 
they know not what it is, and too often they either 
give up, or grow listless m the practice of prayer, 
whereas a little direct and positive instruction regarding 
their particular difficulties would speedily effect the 
adjustment which is necessary, and enable them to go 
forward joyfully on the road that leads to the heavenly 
goal One soul is temperamentally smted for one kind 
of prayer, while another would require a different 
method in order to achieve the best ends It is also 
the case that God often calls one to a certain land and 
degree of devotion, and that the soul knows not how 
to interpret the inner yearning and impulsion If his 
prayer, “ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ? ” is 
earnest and persistent, God will not let such a one fail, 
for. He has always appointed m His Church guides and 
pastors whose duty and privilege it is to direct the 
course of His people 

It is in this regard that one of the chief functions of 
the spiritual physician and director has to be exer- 
cised He must be a spiritual diagnostician who him- 
self has had not only the tr ainin g, but also, m some 
degree, the. personal, interior experience which will 
enable him to recognize the need and prescribe 
accordingly The spiritual physician is not one 
whose function it is only to restore the sick to health 
There has been committed to him the general welfare 
of the souls within his cure, and he is bound not only 
to do that which will restore them should they con- 
tract spiritual ailments, but it is also his duty to 
provide for those who are already strong, that they 
may be x able to grow and increase in strength As 
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the pupils in a school male progress or lag behind 
according to the qualities possessed and exercised by 
the teachers, so the souls in the Church, s\hich is the 
school of the Holy Spirit, will progress or fail to 
progress in proportion as those who are set to guide 
them hare know ledge of the liighcr war's of praver 
and zeal to direct others in it. 

We must not get the impression, howercr, that this 
stud) is intended in an> special way for the instruction 
of pastors and spiritual guides This is by no means 
the aim, although if incidentally it effects such an end 
m certain eases, God be praised. But it is primarily 
and chiefly designed for the help of am soul, whater cr 
its place m life, whose ambition it is to do something 
more than to keep barely rvitlnn the limits of divine 
grace who, seeking the upward path, desires, if it 
be God’s will, to learn how best to run with swift 
steps the way of His commandments 

We shall see that God means this path for all who arc 
simple of heart, who lore Him and want to lore Him 
more; and that no one should be deterred from 
entering it on account of whater er distractions mar- 
fill his daily life , or because he may not be possessed 
of learning, or other such intellectual equipment, for 
these latter are as likely to prore a snare as a help. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD 

The first step in seeking proficiency m prayer of any 
kind is to realize the presence of God with us and 
within us It is impossible to speak intelligently or 
worthily to a person unless we have some realization 
that he is present Let us understand m the beginning 
that this realization has nothing to do essentially with 
feeling and emotion. It is a realization of objective 
fact rather than an emotional experience The latter 
may or may not exist It makes little difference 
whether it does or not It makes all the difference m 
the world whether I, by means of an unswerving 
faith, accept and appreciate the fact of the divine 
presence which God has revealed 

“ The Practice of the Presence of God ” — how often 
m our spiritual books do we find this expression How 
many times do we hear it m sermons and retreats, 
and yet few expressions are more baffling The 
difficulty usually is that we think of the presence of 
God as of an intellectual concept instead of t hinkin g 
of God We set our minds upon a presence rather than 
upon God We find in certain books of devotion mis- 
leading directions about this presence We are told 
to say to ourselves, “ God is here with me; He sees 
me, He knows me, He loves me 55 This may be well 
enough in its way as a theme for meditation on the 
precious fact of the divine presence As such it might 
b * f 
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be a ready help., but it would surely be thought to be 
an absurdity if I should advise you to deepen your love 
for an earthly friend by repeatedly saying to yourself 
whenever you were with him, cc My friend is here; 
he knows me, he loves me ” To do this would be a 
de fini te withdrawal of your attention from your friend 
and a centring of it upon your own mental conception 
of his presence This would be a form of self- 
centredness You would abandon him for the con- 
sideration of your own thought concerning him You 
do not want to be conscious of his presence ; you want 
to be conscious of him The method so often sug- 
gested is too likely to make us self-conscious of God, if 
we might be allowed the expression, instead of being 
conscious of Him Utter self-forgetfulness is necessary 
m order to centre our attention wholly upon another; 
and self-forgetfulness is not to be achieved by thinking 
steadily upon my own thoughts, however good and 
holy these thoughts may be One of the old desert 
Fathers went so far as to say that he who was directly 
conscious of praying was not praying 1 It is not the 
consideration of the divine presence that counts, but 
the personal experience with Him who is present 
The former is an intellectual study, the latter a par- 
ticipation by faith, hope and love in <the personal 
companionship of God, without processes of reasoning 
The former may increase our knowledge, but mere 
knowledge does not produce change and development 
of character in the Godward direction, which is what 
we are seeking This comes only through the exercise 
of faith, hope and love 

We must find our example in the manner in which 
God’s servants of old practised the divine presence 
1 Caspian, Coll IX. 30 
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In making real to herself the comforting fact of His 
' strong and protecting presence, Hagar did not practise 
self-recollection, but God-recollection She did not 
tell herself that He was present with her; she brought 
herself into direct communication with Him She 
spoke to Him — " Thou, God, seest me ” Likewise the 
Psalmist, when in a “ barren and dry land,” where there 
was no comforting sense or consciousness of the divine 
presence, did not reason -with himself about the fact, 
but turned directly to God with a personal cry straight 
from his heart “ O God, Thou art my God ” 

In order to secure a realization of the divine presence, 
I must practise those things which will make me 
personally conscious of Him The emphasis here 
must be on the word practise There are certain thmgs 
I must do which, after a little while, will produce the 
habit desired In like manner if I am to acquire a 
deep, permanent consciousness of God, I must with 
closest attention go through such exercises as will 
impress my being profoundly with God Himself as the 
one great, fundamental, all-transcending Fact of the 
moral, spiritual and physical universe, and that, at the 
same time, He is with and within me 

Now what is this practice of the Presence of God? 
How do I go* about it? I practise the presence of God 
just as I practise the presence of a fellow-creature, that 
is, by direct intercourse with him If I am actually 
speaking to a man I am, while in the act of addressing 
him, clearly conscious of his presence, and the 
influence of that presence, whatever it may be, is 
upon me in full force If my mind is normal it is an 
impossibility for me, while speaking to him, to forget 
his presence It matters little what I say, but the 
more frequently I speak with him, and the more 
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prolonged my conversation, the more deeply and 
permanently do I become conscious of him, and my 
understanding of the meaning and value of his presence 
is shown by the nature of my communication with 
him If I am living in the same house with him, so 
that we are m continual communication, I acquire a 
permanent and dominant sense of the fact that he is 
there If he goes away for a few days I am definitely 
affected by his absence It makes automatically a 
difference in my "way of thinking and acting, and this 
quite independently of specific acts of my will How 
often does it happen that on returning from the funeral 
of one we love who has been taken from us after having 
lived for many years very close to us, we find ourselves 
saying, “ The house, the room, seem so terribly 
empty 53 We had been conscious continually (or 
perhaps subconscious, which is an even more powerful 
form of consciousness) of that dear presence Our way 
of thinking, our whole life, had been dominated by it, 
and when it was removed the void -was very dreadful 
Continual communication had made us continually 
conscious of him 

This principle holds good in all life God made us 
with a nature which operates in this manner m respect 
to all those with whom -we associate, and, therefore, 
if we give play to this principle, it will work in the 
same \\ ay with respect to Him Hence, the practice of 
the presence of God is like the practice of the presence 
of any other one dear to us By loving intercourse 
with Him, by speaking to Him and with Him, we 
gam an abiding sense of His presence, just as we gamed 
the sense of the presence of that lo\ed one whose 
absence makes life empty and hollow 

Thus do we see that there is nothing difficult or 
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baffling about the practice of the divine presence We 
have only to turn to God with the same effort — if 
effort it be, and there is no effort where love is — which 
we are constantly employing in the ordinary relation- 
ships of human life 

There is one grave difference which must be taken 
into account, however The fact of the presence of a 
companion m this world can be verified at any time 
by the senses Such is not the case with the presence 
of God ; but this does not mean that the fact of His 
presence is less certain than that of the friend whom 
we see daily In the one case it is a matter of sight, 
m the other it is a matter of faith But faith is not a 
vague, uncertain thing He who regards it as such 
has failed wholly to grasp the meaning of the word 
“ Faith is the evidence of things unseen,” and a much 
more sure evidence than that of the senses, which so 
often deceive us After all, most of the things in 
human life which we accept depend upon what is 
called moral certainty, that is, a certainty which 
cannot be mathematically or philosophically demon- 
strated, and which therefore cannot be placed m the 
sphere of scientific knowledge, but which is a thing so 
fixed and determined in my mmd, so free from all 
question, that I act upon it -without hesitation, and 
precisely as though I had mathematical demonstration 
of its truth In short, I act on faith Practically 
everything m life falls into this category I can be 
only morally certain that the sun rose this morning. 

I may have stood at my window and seen it come up 
over the hills at its appomted hour, but I may also 
have been labouring under a mental hallucination 
But I act as though there was no question I am 
morally certain of the fact “ As there is a condition 
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of the mind that is characterized by invincible lgnoi- 
ance, so there is another which may be said to be 
possessed of invincible knowledge ” 1 Such is the 
condition of the soul who, having to the best of its 
knowledge and ability, followed the will of God, 
believes that He is present to it, and m all things 
behaves accordingly It is governed by “ invincible 
knowledge ” in ever)' interior and exterior action It 
does not ask for, nor is it interested in, argument, 
reason or proof It is possessed of a certitude which is 
all-satisfymg, and wluch supplies it with a sure warrant 
to go forward to action without doubt or hesitation. 
It was this invincible knowledge i\hich enabled St 
Paul to set certainty alongside of faith, if one might 
so speak, and to say, “ I know whom I hate 
believed 55 2 The expression in strict rhetoric is a 
contradiction m terms, but it presents one of those 
inspired paradoxes which lift us up above the secular 
and material, and place us in the realm of the spiritual 
and divine 

But our problems concerning the presence of God 
are not yet disposed of Where is this presence? 
Where are we to find Him that His presence may be to 
us a practical and efficacious thing, something more 
than a mere intellectual conception, however clear? 
God is, indeed, everywhere, but there is little comfort 
to the yearning soul if it thinks of Him only as 
present everywhere by a certain immanence or trans- 
cendence Let us then understand that the presence 
we seek is within our own souls No other mode of 

1 Newman, Grammar of Assent , p 201 
2 112 If anyone wishes to secure a light on this sub- 

ject, let him make a careful study of the use of the word “ know ” 
m the New Testament, especially m St Paul’s Epistles, and m the 
first Epistle of St John 
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presence counts for anything, so far as our moral and 
spiritual life is concerned, unless He dwells also in our 
hearts. 

Even the Real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament is nothing to us , nay, the knowledge of it 
might even be a hurt and a torment to us, unless He 
is able through that Sacrament to enter into us and 
dwell m us This was the exact and repeated teaching 
of our Lord “ I am in My Father, and ye m Me and 
I in you . . If a man love Me, he will keep My words 
and My Father wall love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode lvith him Abide m Me 
and I in you He that abideth m Me and I m him, 
the same brmgeth forth much fruit ” (St John xv ) 
The same teaching is repeated m His High-Pnestly 
prayer . “Iin them, and Thou in Me, that they may 
be made perfect m one . that the love wherewith 
Thou hast loved me may be m them, and I in them ” 
(St John xvn ) St Paul emphasizes this truth m 
numerous passages, and it has been insisted upon 
through the ages by the Fathers and teachers of the 
Church everywhere 

In her treatment of the Lord’s Prayer, St Teresa 
devotes two chapters to the consideration of the words, 
“ Who art m heaven,” and tells us that in order that 
we may understand what we are saying and whom we 
are addressmg, we must withdraw our senses from 
outward things, and keep them occupied within our 
souls Then we shall possess heaven within us, smce 
the Kang of heaven dwells there “ There He sits 
upon a throne of priceless value, and this throne is 
your heart ” Her idea of the prayer of recollection is 
based upon this truth This kind of prayer she calls 
recollection, because by its means the soul collects 
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together ail the faculties and enters within herself to be 
with God 1 * 

Father Baker, speaking of recollection, says, “ The 
proper seat, the throne and kingdom where God by 
His Holy Spirit dwells and reigns, is the purest summit 
of man’s spirit There it is that the soul most per- 
fectly enjoys and contemplates God ; though He is, as 
m regard to Himself, everywhere equally present, yet 
m regard of the communication of His perfections, He 
is present in man’s soul after a far more noble manner 
than m any part of the world besides - . Hence it is 

that our Saviour says, ‘ The kingdom of God is within 
you ’ , and therefore it is that religious, solitary and 
abstracted souls do endeavour to turn all their thoughts 
mward, raising them to the pure top of the spirit 
where God is most perfectly seen and most comfortably 
enjoyed ” 3 

Archbishop Ullathome gathers this teaching together 
m a trenchant passage “ God is everywhere, but not 
everywhere to us There is but one point in the uni- 
verse where God communicates with us, and that is 
the centre of our own soul There He w r aits for us, 
there He meets us, there He speaks to us To seek 
Him, therefore, we must enter into our own intenor ” 3 

It is evident, therefore, that in practising the presence 
of God we are to look within, not without We are 
not to allow the imagination to project our attention 
to some external place or condition where God may 
exist, for however He may exist there, it is not there 
that we can communicate with Him, but only in our 
souls This was the mistake which St Augustine tells 

1 St Teresa, The Jfcry of Perfection, chs xxvuu and x?ox 

5 Baker, ■ Sonet a Sophia, pp 151, 152 

3 Ullathome, Groundwork of the Christian Virtues, Lect III, p 74. 
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us he made when he was searching after God, and 
found Him only after having lost much precious time 
because he did not seek Him aright “ Too late have 
I loved Thee, O Beauty, so ancient and yet so new,” 
he cries, “ too late have I loved Thee 1 For, behold, 
Thou wert within, and I ivithout, and it was without 
that I did seek Thee 1 ” 1 

While the expression should be used with caution 
since it might easily be misunderstood, yet none the 
less are those authors right who tell us that there is 
just as real and objective a presence of God, the Holy 
Trinity, m the soul as there is of our Lord m the 
Blessed Sacrament “ His presence within us is the 
presence of the Most Holy Trinity, revealed to us by 
faith The Father comes to us and continues to beget 
His Word within us With the Father we receive the 
Son, equal in all things to the Father, His loving and 
substantial image, who never ceases to love His Father 
with the same infinite love wherewith the Father loves 
Him Out of this mutual love proceeds the Holy 
Spirit, a Person equal to the Father and the Son, and 
a mutual bond between Father and Son The Three 
are withal distinct one from the other These wonders 
go on continually within the soul m the state of grace. 
The presence of the three Divine Persons, at once 
physical and moral, establishes the most intimate and 
most sanctifying relations between God and the soul 
Gathering all that is found here and there m the 
Scriptures, we can say that God through grace is 
present wit hin us as a Father, as a Friend, as a Helper , 
as a Sanctifier, and that in this way He is truly the 
very source of our interior life, its efficient and exemplary 
cause ” 

1 St Augustine, Confessions, Bk X, ch xxvn 
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The same wnter we are quoting sums the matter 
up as follows — “ Above all, we recall the fact that the 
three Divine Persons dwell within us and that our 
heart is a living tabernacle, a heaven, wherein They 
give Themselves to us even now It is enough, then, 
simply to recollect ourselves, to enter within the inner 
sanctuary of our soul, as St Catherine of Siena calls 
it, and contemplate with the eyes of faith the Divine 
Guest who deigns to abide there Then shall we hve 
under His gaze, under His influence, then shall we 
adore Him and co-operate with Him m the sanctifica- 
tion of our souls 55 1 

1 A Tanquery, The Spiritual Life, Nos Q2 and 446 
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PRAYER WITHOUT CEASING 

A specially sheltered life is not a necessary require- 
ment for the cultivation of the higher walks of prayer 
Those who live busy hves in the world may become 
quite proficient in the work of prayer if they know how 
to use their opportunities Our Lord’s teaching that 
“ men ought always to pray and not to faint,” and 
St Paul’s brief and unqualified command, “ Pray 
without ceasing,” when understood, throw light upon 
some of the difficulties of this way of devotion 

To the ignorant these commands seem impossible 
ones Life is filled with manifold duties Even in the 
strictest cloister this same condition exists which un- 
mstructed souls often take to be an insuperable barrier 
These duties engage our time and hold our attention 
In most instances they engage us during certain 
periods of each day in such a manner that it is out of 
the question to give conscious attention to anything 
else, for no man is able to think with concentration 
of more than one thing at a time If I am attendmg 
faithfully to a piece of work which constitutes my duty 
at the moment, I cannot at the same time give my 
conscious, deliberate attention to God 
There must be some solution of this perplexity, for 
not only does God never command impossibilities, but 
His commands are never even grievous The solution 
is simple when once we find it, and the spiritual masters 

15 
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to whom wc arc accustomed to loot foi guiduve do 
not lease tit without direction They Uh u* that the 
continuity of prayer which the apostle romminth it 
moral, not ngorotr and htcrah 1 he great French 
bishop, Bossuct, v.lio has taught us 10 much about the 
life and technique of prayer, says, “ Continuous prayer 
does not consist in a pcrpihnl tenuon of mind." 1 It 
demands not continual acts of prayer, but the tonumifd 
habit of prayer 

To understand this we must examine the meaning of 
the word habit. It h a word which wc use constantly 
in our daily conversation, and yet there are many 
intelligent minds which ln\c onK a vague idea of its 
significance We have onlv to go to a dictionary’ to 
find its meaning Webster defines it as "a settled 
disposition or tendency leading one to do cadly, 
naturally', and with growing shill 01 certainty whaL one 
docs often,” until, after a lime, tile action become? 
practically independent of specific acts of the will. 

But the definition requires further explication. We 
say that a settled disposition is required, and it is ai>n 
necessary to ask what is meant by disposition It is 
“ a state of being ordered or arranged with reference 
to some special design ” In other words, when wc say 
w r e possess a certain habit, wc mean that bur mental, 
moral and spintualfacultics arc so disposed, are arranged 
in such an order, are equipped with such a power, and 
so trained and educated, that under certain given 
conditions they readily and with regularity and 
constancy converge upon a corresponding action. 
If wc know what a person’s disposition is, as a rule wc 
are able to predict how he will act under certain cir- 
cumstances. " I w'as sure he would do thus and thus,” 

1 Bossuct, Meditations on the Gospel , VI, pp 6 i and 62 
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we often say, because we know the person’s mental and 
moral habits and disposition. 

But when we speak of doing a certain thing habitually 
wc do not mean that the acts which correspond to the 
habit must be literally contmuous In respect to 
prayer the apostle could not have meant this because 
he himself gave these same Thessalomans to whom he 
was writing many other commands, the fulfilment of 
which would have been impossible had they been 
required to set their attention directly, constantly 
and consciously upon definite and intelligent acts of 
prayer. 

When we speak of habit it does mean, however, that 
the mtenOr disposition must so continually govern us 
that when certain conditions become present, the act 
which corresponds to the habit will be presently pro- 
duced. We might here illustrate a good thing by a 
parable of a bad one, as our Lord did in the story of the 
unjust judge We may say truthfully of a certain man 
that he is an habitual liar We do not mean that he 
never under any circumstances speaks what is true 
Indeed, we can be sure that he speaks a great deal that 
is true If he remarks that the day is fine, we do not 
hold our judgment in suspense until we can look out 
of the window to make sure that it is not storming. 
What we mean is that under certain conditions, where 
there enter, for example, pride and vanity, self- 
interest or perhaps fear, the he promptly emerges 
He -sets up almost by instinct the protective mechanism 
of a he His interior dispositions are such that their 
reaction to certain impinging circumstances brings it 
forth promptly. 

Habits of this kind, whether they be good habits or 
bad, produce their acts without the mind stopping to 
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reason, or consider On tins principle, therefore, the 
work of prayer without cessation consists of the main- 
tenance of an interior quality, and this quality or 
disposition of mind continues m undimimshed force 
even though many minutes or hours may pass without 
consciously directed acts of prayer 

Bossuet tells us that this continuous prayer which the 
apostle commands consists of “ a profound application 
of the will, fixed upon God alone by the force of the 
habit of holy love By the stability of this habit we 
tend to a continuous state of prayer if we never 
deliberately omit any of those things which are 
necessary for attaimng and maintaining it This 
habit produces a succession of good actions, so immedi- 
ate and uniform that we see their dependence upon one 
great interior principle as their source, that is to say, 
on a habit of holy love, which m this hfe is called 
contemplation, or continual prayer ” 

Bossuet uses an expression here which it would be 
profitable for us to consider He speaks of a state of 
prayer This state must be distinguished from the act 
of prayer, and the state must not be thought to cease 
when the act ceases One does not Have to be thinking 
directly and consciously of God at every moment in 
order to be praying, or to be making an unbroken 
series of acts of love — that is, to be unceasingly and 
deliberately thinking or domg loving things, in order 
to be m a state of love We say that a certain man is 
wholly devoted to his wife and children He thinks 
of them frequently with a strong surging up of actual 
love for them But there are many hours of the day 
when it is impossible for Inm to be t hinkin g of them, for 
the reason that his mind is filled with other necessary 
thmgs, things necessary for him to centre his mind upon 
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if he is to do his work of love for them Likewise, m 
the unconsciousness of sleep he is not thinking of them 
with definite sentiments of love, and yet it would be 
absurd togay that a man stopped loving his wife when 
he fell asleep The consciousness of love is submerged, 
but the love itself flows on m the subconsciousness m 
unbroken current with undim m islied power The 
very actions which draw his attention away from his 
loved ones are acts of devotion to them. 

So is it m our relation to God If a man can love 
in such manner those to whom he is bound by earthly 
ties, so also can he love God, and so will it be m our 
life of prayer. The state of love and the consequent 
state of prayer are proved to exist if the heart swiftly, 
easily and sweetly is able to rise up m acts of love, 
praise and adoration as soon as consciousness is 
restored, as soon as the attention of the mind and will is 
brought to bear upon God To live m this state is to 
pray without ceasing 

The duties which prevent us horn thinking directly 
of God, if offered to Him as our service of love, are in 
themselves acts of prayer, for prayer consists not only 
of thoughts and words, but also of actions Indeed, 
because actions cost us more than thoughts and words, 
they are generally of greater value as prayer As St. 
Clement says of the consecrated soul, He prays 
everywhere walking, conversing, composing, read- 
ing — all reasonable works are different works of 
prayer ” 1 St Teresa bears witness out of her pro- 
found expediences that tc it occasionally or even 
frequently happens that the will alone is united to God, 
and in a state of deep peace tastes the joy of its union 
with Him while the imagination and memory preserve 

1 St Clement of Alexandria, Stromata , VII 7 
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sufficient liberty to occupy themselves ivith their own 
affairs, engaging m works of chanty 55 1 

Nor need the offering of the duty which distracts the 
attention from God be more than a virtual offering. 
If we have a general desire, maintained sincerely, to 
devote all our actions to Him in loving sendee, it will 
not be necessary to make a definite and conscious 
offenng of each detail of the action A general offenng 
to Him of the day’s work at the beginning of the day, 
recalled devoutly from time to time and repeated at the 
close, will suffice 

We are not to be deceived, however, into thinking 
that we are to depend wholly upon the unconscious 
operation of habit Habits are acquired and 
strengthened by the repetition of the acts which are 
the expression of them But habits can also be lost by 
the neglect of these acts If when habit urges us we do 
not yield to it, each such failure to yield weakens the 
habit and it is soon lost From time to time there must 
be conscious and deliberate acts of the will, otherwise 
we are likely to find the habit slipping away from us. 
We have all had the experience of being startled by the 
sudden realization that some habit we used to practise 
continually no longer has any place m our life We had 
no intention of giving it up It simply slipped off from 

» us, like an unguarded cloak from the shoulders, because 
we failed to give due attention to the acts I do not 
have to pray every minute of the day m order to fulfil 
the command to “ pray without ceasing,” but I shall 
soon cease to pray if I do not see to it that the 
practice of prayer is persisted in 

One test of habit we should keep m mind If the 
habit is dominant, the moment the attention is with- 
1 St. Teresa, Life , XVII 5 
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drawn from other things the mind, automatically, 
we might say, reverts to acts of love and to prayer. 
No dehberate or forced attention is required No 
outward circumstance is needed to produce the acts, 
or even to remind us of them The interior habit is 
sufficient for the production of the act, for the current 
of prayer is flowing full and strong, and even though it 
be submerged for the time being, the undercurrents are, 
after all, those which control and affect hfe most 
powerfully 


c 



CHAPTER IV 

OF THE FOUR MODES OF PRAYER 

In a notable book by the learned and devout French 
Franciscan, Father Ludovic de Besse, 1 the author 
begins his introductory chapter with the simple but 
arresting words, “ To have a low idea of prayer is to 
pray badly ” The philosophy of this saying must be 
clear to all To have a low idea of anything is to use it 
badly. But a high idea of prayer, either for ourselves 
or others, can come only from an appreciation of who 
God, to whom we pray, is ; and of an understanding of 
our deep need of Him, combmed with a devout study 
and observation of the practical ways in which through 
the ages the Holy Spirit seems to have led souls into 
the paths of righteousness Of course, it is not everyone 

who is capable of making an historical study of the 
methods used by the Spirit, but he who perseveres 
faithfully in the ordinary walks of prayer will not be 
lacking m an appreciation of the fundamental relation- 
ships which exist between God and the praying soul , 
and a knowledge of these relationships, as we have 
just suggested, will produce the right idea of prayer so 
as to enable us to pray well 
We are familiar with the divisions called Ordinary 
and Extraordinary prayer Ordinary prayer is that 
which, by the assistance of divine grace, we can learn 
through our own efforts This kind of prayer, m one 
1 Ludovic de Besse, The Science of Prayer 
aa 
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form or another, is both possible and necessary to all 
souls With extraordinary prayer, that is, such 
experiences as visions, voices, ecstasies, raptures, and 
other such, of which we find accounts m the fives of 
the saints, we are not concerned here These states 
of prayer are not to be sought after, nor are they at all 
necessary for salvation, or for the development of 
samthness 

The four modes of ordinary prayer are vocal, mental, 
affective, and contemplative prayer It is not our 
purpose to consider the first three of these forms save 
only in so far as they bear upon the subject of contem- 
plation But because they are most closely related to 
contemplation, because they are normally the steps 
by which the soul ascends the mount of contemplation, 
they must, m such a study as we are undertaking, be 
dealt with 

But it will also be seen that these cannot in every 
case be regarded as wholly distinct and separate stages 
The sequence m winch they are usually set down is not 
always maintained, and in considering them we shall 
not be at pams to maintain it In practice they will 
be seen to overlap, as well as to merge with each other 
in unexpected ways , and numerous instances of 
progress in prayer may be found where one or another 
of these steps will be missing 

But even where the stages may seem quite clearly 
marked, none the less do the various forms of ordinary 
prayer pass normally without sudden break of transi- 
tion from the lower stage to the higher The law of 
continuity which governs all normal life, governs 
prayer The form may be different, but the life is the 
same Just as the dry, hard seed, planted in the moist 
earth, passes normally, and without violent break, 
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into the green shoot, and the shoot goes on to develop 
flower and fruit, so the soul goes on from the lower to 
the higher forms of prayer. The Abbe Saudreau argues 
at length against the not uncommon idea that m order 
“ to pass from the meditative to the contemplative 
state, a sudden upswinging flight of the soul is required, 
an overwhelming gust of grace, an almost miraculous 
operation of the Holy Spirit 55 So far from allowing 
this, he says that the course of such prayer “ rises by a 
continuous ascent until it attains to this high level of 
the spiritual life 55 1 All that is required for this 
steady upward progress is faithfulness and devotion 
in the particular phase of prayer upon which we are 
engaged at the time If the will takes care of this, the 
Holy Spirit does all else within us 
The law of continuity will operate to carry the soul 
on, if it be God’s will, even to the prayer of ultimate 
mystical umon Although all spiritual guides are at 
one in the judgment that we should not definitely set 
out to gain such favours, yet it cannot be doubted 
that there arc many souls, as there have been in every 
age, who have received the sublimcst favours from God, 
but of whom the w r orld has known nothing For the 
edification of the Church, God willed that certain 
saints like St Paul, St Francis of Assisi, St Teresa, and 
many others should live their lives under such circum- 
stances as w ould gi\ e ivorld-wude and age-wide publicity 
to their spiritual experiences But this does not mean 
that there may not have been many others equally 
favoured, saints as holy or even hoher, unknown on 
earth, but well known in heaven It never occurred to 
them to analyse their experiences, even if they had 
been intellectually capable of doing so One classic 
1 Saudreau, Degrees of (he Spiritual Life, II 4 
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instance of this is narrated by St Teresa, who recounts 
the case of one of her nuns who, after years of effort, 
acknowledged with grief and tears that she had never 
been able to attain to the contemplative prayer which 
the saint taught her sisters On inquiry, however, it 
was found that by the mere repeating of the petitions 
of the Our Father over and over again, and dwelling 
upon the mystery of our Lord’s sufferings, “ she had 
risen to a state of pure contemplation where our 
Lord held her closely muted to Himself” 1 Illustra- 
tions of this might be multiplied, like that of the 
ignorant countrywoman of whom Father Holhngs tells 
us, who was vouchsafed some mystical vision of our 
Lord -whenever she made her communion, and who, 
in the holy simplicity of her heart, supposed, until God 
for His own good reasons withdrew the vision, that 
everyone saw Him m the same manner when they 
received the Holy Sacrament 

All this goes to prove that while the observation of 
His method with the souls of men seems to show that 
ordinarily He follows certain lines and principles, which 
must be so since He works m harmony with the human 
psychology -which He Himself created, yet the Spirit of 
God does not deal with all souls m the same manner 
He bloweth where He listeth, and it is not for us too 
finely or curiously to seek to divine whence He cometh 
or whither He goeth 

1 St Teresa, The Way of Perfection, ch xxx 7 
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VOCAL PRAYER . ITS NATURE AND END 

In addressing those who profess to be Christians, there 
is little need to stress the importance of vocal prayer, 
that is, the prayer which consists of certain forms of 
words, expressive of praise, adoration, penitence, 
thanksgiving, petition, or other uttered aspirations of 
the heart of man towards God When the ordinary 
Christian speaks of prayer, he usually means vocal 
prayer as exercised in what we commonly call “ saying 
our prayers 55 We rarely have to strive to gam the 
consent of Christian folk to the obligation of this kind of 
prayer, however much they may need to be stimulated 
m their personal use of it, or to be ins tructed as to its 
content and technique 

Mental prayer, or what we call meditation, is less 
commonly recognized as a Christian obligation, and 
many souls do not realize until them attention is called 
to it that vocal prayer, if it is not to be a mockery, must, 
in every instance, be accompanied by mental prayer. 
Forms of prayer, such as the Our Father, repeated 
slowly, thoughtfully and lovingly, again and again, 
become mental prayer ; but, m any event, he who does 
not bring the powers of loving thought to bear upon the 
forms of prayer he is usmg may be “ saying his prayers,” 
but he is certainly not praying 

Vocal prayer commonly accompanies all the other 
forms of ordinary prayer. Father Baker goes so far as 
' 26 
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to reject too definite a differentiation of vocal from other 
hinds of prayer. “ It is not to be esteemed a peculiar 
degree of prayer,” he says, “but it may and doth 
accompany all these states without any change m the 
substance of the prayer Whilst the soul is in the 

imperfect degree of meditation, she performs her vocal 
prayers with the use of grosser images and much 
distractedness , but being arrived to the exercises of the 
will [that is, affective prayer] she recites them with less 
multiplicity and some good measure of recollection, 
and being in the exercise of aspirations [that is, con- 
templation], her vocal prayers become likewise aspira- 
tive and umtive, not at all distracting her, but rather 
driving her more profoundly and intimately mto God 5,1 
In another place the same author says, “ The ordinary 
division of prayer mto vocal and mental is improper 
because the .parts of the division are coincident; for 
vocal prayer as distinguished from (and much more as 
opposed to) mental, is indeed no prayer at all ” 2 
Father Baker regards vocal prayer as an “ instrument 
or mean to bring a soul to contemplation,” and 
testifies that anciently many souls did attain to con- 
templation by passing directly from vocal prayer 
■without going through the intermediate stages of 
meditation £>r affective prayer, thus transcending 
certain of the steps which are ordinarily traversed 
He does not advise, however, that this course be 
attempted, for he thinks it demands “ such wonderful 
solitude or abstraction, rigorous abstinences, and 
incredible assiduity m praying ” as conditions of life 
m later centuries render impossible He would allow 
it, however, in the case of “ simple and unlearned ” 

1 Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 402 

s Ibid , p 343 
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persons, whose intellectual limitations preclude them 
from practising meditation He declares that m this 
latter time God’s hand is not shortened, and he goes 
on to describe three degrees of vocal prayer, the' highest 
of which brings the soul thus directly to what so 
discriminating a master does not hesitate to call 
“ perfect contemplation ” 1 
The first of these degrees of vocal prayer is a simple 
but close attention to the meaning of the prayer, psalm, 
or other form of words that is being repeated But 
since the constant change in the form demands an 
equally constant shifting of the attention from one 
thought to another, it is not possible with the use of 
this method of vocal prayer to fix the attention and 
affections directly upon God Himself for the mind is 
engaged m following the ever-changing thought, 
although that thought be concerning God 

The second degree is that m which, while the chang- 
ing words are being repeated, the heart refuses to be 
bound to the shifting meaning, but sets its affections 
firmly on God Himself It is this degree of vocal 
prayer that the Abb6 Saudreau and Pere Poulain 
apparently have in mind when they naively suggest that 
saying the Divine Office in an u nkn own tongue gives 
opportunity for a loving attention to God, since the 
mind cannot be distracted from direct concentration 
on Him by the flow of active thought regarding the 
meaning of what is said Even those who insist that 
prayer should be made in a language understanded 
of the people must acknowledge that there is something 
in this contention We who conduct our Offices m 
the vernacular do not hesitate to say in the public 
services of the Church, or in our private devotions, such 
1 Baker, Sancta Sophia , pp 344-48 
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words as “ Hosanna ” and “ Alleluia , 53 and yet how 
many worshippers m the average congregation know 
what these two words mean ? But one thmg we know, 
and that is enough — they are expressions of praise and 
honour to God, and, as such, they edify us and stimu- 
late our work of prayer Ignorant Protestants, we are 
told, sometimes find a devotional impulse m the solemn 
pronouncement of the word “ Selah,” and if its use 
draws them nearer to God, who would say them nay p 
“ A third and most sublime degree of attention to the 
' Divine Office , 33 says Father Baker, “is that whereby 
vocal prayers do become mental, that is, whereby 
souls most profoundly and with a perfect simplicity 
- united to God, can yet, without any prejudice to such 
union, attend also to the sense and spirit of each passage 
■■ that they pronounce, yea, thereby find their affection, 
adhesion and umon mcreased and more simplified 
This attention comes not till a soul be arrived at 
perfect contemplation, by means of which the spirit 
is so habitually umted to God, and besides, the 
imagination so subdued to the spirit, that it cannot rest 
upon anything that will distract it ” 1 
1 Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 348 
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AFFECTIVE PRAYER 

In the beginnings of the spiritual life it is necessary 
that before anything else wc acquire a deep, personal 
conviction of the truth of the revelation of God, of 
His nature and being, of His sovereignty, His justice, 
His love and tenderness, and all His other revealed 
attributes, and also of what our relation to Him is 
In the early stages, reasoned processes are required in 
order to gam such conviction Therefore, the best 
form of interior prayer for beginners is discursive 
meditation. The word discursive, as we use it here, 
must not be taken to mean rambhng, or digressive, 
but that which proceeds by discourse, reason and 
argument, rather than by intuition 

Until the soul becomes skilled in such exercises it is 
best to use some one of the many methods which have 
been tried and been proved effective, and the use of a 
book often secures us against needless c distraction, 
and prevents mere reverie which is not meditation 
It is to be remembered that most of the authorities 
regard thoughtful reading as an approved method of 
meditation 

But this prayer of meditation has as its chief object the 
enlightening of the mind for our own spiritual benefit 
If God is to receive the full honour due Him we cannot 
stop with this A powerful conviction of what and who 
God is having been acquired, we are then to proceed 

30 
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systematically to a mode of prayer which looks to His 
honour and glory rather than to the benefits we. might 
receive from Him We must enter upon the prayer 
of love, honouring and adoring the divine Giver rather 
than enjoying the divine gifts 

Of course this element must m definite degree be 
found in all our devotions Were it at any time wholly 
absent, our exercises could not be called prayer at all , 
but it is not regarded as advisable to leave off medita- 
tion, and practise the prayer of the affections m any 
intensive or long-continued way, until these convictions 
have become so ingrained m the soul that they con- 
stitute an integral part of our habitual state of mind, 
and little or no effort is required to recall them and to 
bring them into action They become to us as first 
principles of life 

A simple illustration will show what we mean We 
meditate upon our heavenly Father, upon His love and 
goodness, His power and wisdom, which are so un- 
ceasingly exercised towards us and m our behalf 
We make these meditations by marshalling the facts 
which He has made known to us, and by entering upon 
a course of reasoning and reflection concerning Him 
and our relation to Him, followed by a resolution 
looking to the betterment of our life Out of these 
reasonings arise certain conclusions respecting Him, 
and these conclusions impress our consciousness as so 
entirely true that they pass out of the category of bemg 
merely logically inevitable into moral convictions so 
profound as to be unshakable After a time these 
convictions become thoroughly grbunded m our souls, 
and the loving Fatherhood of God appears to us so 
natural a relationship that we are no longer disposed to 
discourse about it, or to analyse it We become as the 
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little child to whom the father who has ever loved it 
and cared for it is not an object of reason and analysis, 
but of spontaneous, unreflecting love and delight. 
When this condition exists, our reasonings pass readily 
into devout affections which arise easily and sweetly, 
and prayer becomes what is called affective prayer 

Alvarez de Paz, who was the first to give this prayer 
its name, as quoted by the Abb£ Pourrat, says, “ Smce 
mental prayer consists m raising the mind and will to 
God, it follows, according to spiritual writers, that 
there are two hinds of prayer — intellective, which takes 
its name from the intelligence, and affective, which is 
so named because it is made by the affections of the 
will 55 1 

As intellective or mental prayer is not without its 
element of love, so affective prayer does not wholly 
exclude reasoning and reflection Both kinds of prayer 
take their names from the element which is pre- 
dominant in them. The ultimate aim of all prayer is 
to stimulate love for God Meditation does this by the 
intellectual consideration of certain ideas Affective 
prayer seeks to do this by direct and intensive impulses 
of the affections In affective prayer ideas are few, 
and desires and aspirations motivated by love pre- 
dominate St Teresa expresses it simply but beauti- 
fully when she says that such prayef is “ nothing but an 
intimate friendship, a frequent converse, heart to 
heart, with one whom we know to be our Lover ” 2 
Affective prayer, like contemplation, as we shall see, 
is based upon knowledge which comes through the use 
of the reason; and when one reaches this point m the 
progress of prayer, intellectual processes are minimized, 

1 Pourrat, Christian Spirituality, III 227 

1 St Teresa, Life, ch vin 7 
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although they are not — indeed, cannot ever be — wholly 
absent 1 St Vincent de Paul was devoted to affective 
prayer, and unceasingly urged his disciples “ not to 
loiter with reasoning during prayer, but to be diligent 
m making acts of the affections 55 2 

Unlike contemplative prayer, affective prayer may 
be marked by an emotional quality, by devotional 
impetuosity which Father Baker warns us can have no 
place in contemplation Such a quality is not a 
waiting upon God mth that simplicity which will 
enable Him to do for us what He wills. Rather does it 
imply a lack of passivity, a more or less intense activity 
of our faculties, even of the senses As we shall see, 
an important part in that simplification of prayer 
which issues m contemplation is the elimination of 
this emotional quality 

Affective prayer is a prayer of the will and of the 
affections, and exercises of the will are the most sublime 
that the soul can practise They involve the starring 
of the will to the end "that love may be enkindled 
Affective prayer involves a degree of emotional love 
and the expression of it which is absent from con- 
templation It is difficult to say just where meditation 
ends and affective prayer begins Indeed, we follow 
the consensu^ of the authorities when we do not attempt 
to draw any hard-and-fast line between them, for, as 
we are to see, earnest, loving meditation melts imper- 
ceptibly mto affective prayer “ He who has made 
considerable progress m meditation,” says one writer, 
“passes insensibly mto affective prayer, which, being 
between meditation and contemplation, as the dawn 

1 See Pourrat, op cit , III 226, for a discussion of Suarez’s 
argument on this point 

1 Ibid , III 393 
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is between the night and the day, possesses something 
of both one and of the other ” 1 This thought might be 
followed up with the suggestion that affective prayer is 
the evening twilight of meditation and the morning 
twilight of contemplation 

Father Nouet’s definition suggests the question, often 
discussed, whether affective prayer is a strictly differ- 
entiated form of prayer, and the best authorities are 
not disposed to regard it as such As defined by 
Father Augustine Baler, it “ is the only efficacious 
instrument that immediately brings souls to contempla- 
tion, and perfect union in spint with God ” 2 It 
should not, therefore, be thought of as a permanent 
form of devotion It is a prayer of transition, and the 
faithful soul cannot remain long in it, but will pass on, 
at least occasionally, to contemplation To remain for 
an indefinite period m the constant exercise of cffectiv e 
prayer, with no contemplative exercise whatever, would 
mean a state of arrested spiritual development, but the 
operation of the human spirit being what it is, such 
cases arc not likely to occur If the affective prayer is 
genuine, some degree of contemplation is inevitable. 

Affcctn c prayer consists of tender, familiar colloquies 
with the Beloved, with the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spint; or, of other acts which ‘involve the 
exercise of the Christian virtues which one must ever 
seek to cultivate It is a fact that is often overlooked, 
that the difficulty \vc find in practising the Christian 
virtues arises in a large proportion of cases less from 
a want ofl nov.icdgc than from a lack of both good-wall 
towards God and of a practical working grasp upon the 
virtues of faith, hope and love 

1 Nonet, qnosed b> PouHirs, Greets nf Interior Prayer, p. 45. 

3 Itvlcr, S&^ta Stf 1 in, p 330 
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Unless the will and the affections can be aroused, the 
mere knowledge of truth brings us nowhere The 
virtues we need to acquire are gained not by reflecting 
on them, but by practising them Hence the kind of 
prayer that puts into action the Christian virtues is 
of more value and merit than that which consists in 
study about God and His revelation of Himself Effect 
upon character and conduct is what is desired primarily, 
not merely a clear intellectual understanding Indeed, 
such an understanding of the truth might easily be to 
our hurt and condemnation As St Peter teaches us, 
“ It had been better for them not to have known the 
way of righteousness, than, after they have known it, 
to turn from the holy commandment dehvered unto 
them ” 1 Men frequently find themselves knowing 
v and profoundly admiring certain truths, but these 
truths have no effect upon their course of life The 
result is that they become hardened to truth with grave 
hurt to their spiritual life 

Affective prayer is a work of the will in which we 
actually think and do those things winch are the 
exercise, and therefore the strengthening, of faith, 
hope, love, and all the other virtues which must be 
1 present in dominating force in the Christian’s life 
Intellectual meditation alone will not accomplish this 
The Abbe Saudreau puts it well when he says, “ Prayer 
should be chiefly an exercise of love, and the perfect 
love is that which is breathed directly into the soul by 
God ” — not that which is acquired by our own reason, 
if indeed love can ever be so acquned The Abb6 goes 
on to say, “ Reasoning is not love; the work of the 
imagination is not love, the composition of place is 
not love , spiritual reading may help to fix the attention 
' 1 2 Peter n 21 
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and prevent distractions, but to make any of these the 
foundation of prayer would be to lundcr the working 
of grace and the growth of lotc ” 1 We recall St. 
Teresa’s saying, that “ the proficiency of the soul 
consists not m thinking much, but in loving much ” 2 
Father Baker gives us a worthy conclusion of the 
matter when he writes “ Affective prayer of the w r ill 
is that alone which makes all other sorts of prayer to 
deserve the name of prayer, for were that excluded, 
meditation is but a useless speculation and curiosity 
of the understanding , and vocal prayer but an empty 
sound of words ” 3 

We are not, however, to regard meditation, or any 
other form of discursive prayer, as negligible There 
are souls w r ho from ignorance, or lack of training m 
mental exercises, are unable to meditate in a logical 
way , and again, there are happy souls w'hose simple, 
unaffected faith never seems to require theological 
reasoning m order to awaken their love But neverthe- 
less, as a rule, knowledge being necessary to love, most 
souls, however simple or unlearned, require a certain 
direct consideration of a subject before it will awaken 
m them the movement of love 

Love is impossible without a knowledge of the 
beloved one, and w r hile there are cases where knowledge 
comes by way of swift and sure intuition, generally 
speaking it arises out of the intellectual consideration 
of the object to be loved, and it w r ouId be rash to assume 
that we can love God without first seeking to know Him 
m His revealed nature and perfections In the 
classical statement of the purpose of man’s existence — 

1 Saudreau, The Ideal of the Fervent Soul, p 147 

2 St Teresa, Foundations, ch v 2 

3 Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 355 
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to know God, to love God, and to serve God — 
knowledge precedes love. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible, and it is a 
common peril, especially to those who enjoy intel- 
lectual exercises, for us to linger altogether too long m 
meditation The object of meditation is not to acquire 
a further knowledge of God for the mere pleasure of 
' possessing this knowledge, but m order that the 
possession of this divine knowledge may arouse us to 
love Him more fervently 

Therefore, when the Holy Spirit through the con- 
sideration of the truths which have been revealed to us, 
awakens m us a movement of love, we should immedi- 
ately yield to it We should cease our intellectual 
consideration for the. time bemg, and engage ourselves 
m spontaneous acts of love to Him. In these exercises 
of love there must be no inhibiting self-consciousness, 
no shamefaced drawing back from His woomg, but 
we should fling ourselves with complete abandonment 
into the current of this Godward impulse of love We 
must not hesitate to speak to Him out of our hearts 
with the fervent, intimate familiarity with which little 
children prattle loving nothings to a tender father 
or mother In no relationship is it more necessary to 
remember the words of our Lord, “ Except ye become 
as little children ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ” 1 The formality and reticence of the intel- 
lectual exercise is to be swept aside, and love allowed 
to have its way 

The acts of love are to be continued as long as 
possible When they begin to lag, and distraction 
intervenes, we may return to our meditation, taking 
it up where we left off Should the impulse be 
1 St Matt xvui 3 

D 
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given us a gain, again should we apply ourselves to 
these prayers, ejaculations and heart-cries of affection 
As experience develops, the occasions will become more 
frequent, and if we are faithful m our response, more 
and more will our devotions tend to pass from mental 
considerations into the exercise of an ever purer and 
stronger love 

In proportion as this process continues, we shall find 
ourselves less m chned to extended reasoning on divine 
subjects The theme 'mil awaken less of intellectual 
interest, and we shall be content to comprehend it in 
a more general way. Its consideration will enkindle 
the heart to love rather than stir the mind to think. 
W e shall, as time goes on, reflect less and less, and love 
more and more, as St Teresa counsels. 

We shall consider certain perils which attend 
meditation, and it will be necessary to take warning 
also against the dangers that he in the path of affective 
prayer The emotions are always a point of danger. 
Emotion, feeling, should never be permitted to govern 
us,' but this does not mean that we may not quite 
safdy make a right use of the emotions, and they have 
a special place m affective prayer They often project 
us, as it were, on our way ; but to depend on them, to 
make acts of the affections only when “ We feel like it,” 
would be fatal mdeed The remedy against this 
danger ee consists in the profound conviction that the 
love of God is centred m the wall rather than in the 
feelings; that the generosity of that love does not 
consist m vehement emotional transports, but in a 
calm and determined purpose of refusing nothing 
to Almighty God Let us bear m mind that love is an 
act of the will No doubt it does react on the feelings, 
and excites more or less lively emotions, yet these do 
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not constitute the essence of true devotion, they are 
but accidental manifestations thereof, which must 
remain subject to the will and must be regulated by 
it In the absence of this control the emotions gam 
the ascendancy (which means disorder), and instead of 
fostering sohd piety, they make it degenerate into 
sentimental lpve We must therefore strive to 
spiritualize our affections, to moderate them, and to 
press them into the service of the will ” 1 

If our meditations have really taught us the value of 
things divine, the will, as well as the feelings, will be 
powerfully moved, and we shall be held steadfast in 
our prayer by the Holy Ghost, who will act upon the 
will Herein hes our safety, for though the force of 
feeling be quickly lost, the will once set to its task is 
not so easily discouraged It will continue the work of 
affective prayer long after the feelings have grown 
weary and have retired from the field 

One excellent method of testing whether the feelings 
or the will at such times is uppermost, is to let our 
affective prayer take the form, not of direct acts of 
love, hope, joy and desire, which might so easily find 
their root in the lower and self-pleasmg side of our 
nature, but of penitence, of shame and confusion 
because of oifr sms, of self-humihation, of resignation 
to suffering or disappointment, and other like acts 
which have no root m the natural heart, and to wluch 
the lower nature is averse 

Still another danger m the practice of affective prayer 
is that of imagining that because our expressions of 
devotion seem warm and spontaneous, we must, 
therefore, be making great progress in the spiritual 
course Our security here will he m treating eveiy 
1 A Tanqucry, The Spiritual Life, No 986 
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such suggestion as a direct temptation to spiritual pride, 
and dealing with it accordingly. We are to reject the 
thought, and seek diligently to divert the mind from 
it We should remember that spiritual dryness is a 
surer sign of advance than a melting sweetness of 
spirit 

But the best security against any dangers whatsoever 
that may beset the way of prayer is to follow studiously 
the counsel of the masters, all of whom tell us that with 
whatever kinds of prayer we may be using we must 
combine frequent petitions for God’s grace and pro- 
tection Prayer is a dangerous occupation, and the 
higher the form of the prayer, the greater the peril 
The tempter is never complacent when he sees an 
earnest soul engaged m prayer. If our endeavour is 
of any worth he is almost certain to attack us Our 
safety is to be found in interspersing all our prayers 
with supplications for the divine aid, asking especially 
that we may have the particular graces that may be 
necessary for the work we have in hand at the time 

As we have seen, affective prayer arises out of our 
meditations, and we are to yield always to the impulse 
to pause m our course of thinking, and substitute acts 
of the affections But when are we justified in deliber- 
ately withdrawing ourselves from meditation and 
setting the wall definitely and resolutely to the practice 
of affective prayer? "We are given three signs, and they 
should not be difficult of recognition, although it 
would be safe, certainly wherever we are in doubt, to 
submit them to the judgment of a spiritual director of 
skill and experience m such matters 

The first sign is present when the convictions we 
need to acquire by meditation are so well rooted that 
}ve are able to recall them with facility, and when we 
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find temptations against them to be easily held in 
check, even if not wholly put to flight, by a fervent act 
of faith. The second sign is found m the strong and 
increasing tendency to cease the work of reason and 
consideration Tins sign is of especial value when 
this tendency is seen to be combined with a readiness 
to pass quickly to such prayers and ejaculations as are 
expressive of the affections The third sign is indis- 
pensable When the attention is withdrawn from the 
ordinary activities of our state of hfe, do we find the 
heart quickly and easily drawn to loving thoughts of 
God ? If this is the case, then we arc warranted m 
deliberately withdrawing from meditation and giving 
the time to acts of affection, during as much of the 
assigned period as possible 

We are not, however, to conclude that facility m 
affective prayer is an indication that we are to give up 
meditation altogether There is no spiritual state m 
which meditation is not a sure aid to advance Even 
those who are lifted up to the loftiest heights of con- 
templation must return to meditation from time to 
time, for it is through the knowledge acquired in these 
intellectual considerations of God and His revelation 
of Himself, that we find new and ever richer materials 
for affective a’nd contemplative prayer 1 

1 Sec St. John of the Gross, Living Flame of Love, p 75 Refer- 
ences to St John m this book are to the translation of the Critical 
Edition of P Silveno de Santa Teresa, C D , edited by Professor 
E Allison Peers (Bums & Oates), but m some cases where the 
meaning is the same, I have retamed the much smoother English 
version of David Lewis 



CHAPTER VII 


MEDITATION AND CONTEMPLATION 

When we come to consider the two remaining forms of 
prayer, we can secure a clearer understanding of their 
nature if we make a comparative study of the two 
methods, meditation and contemplation, considering 
them together 1 Constant comparative study is, in 
fact, necessary to an understanding of any mode of 
prayer, for, as we have seen, it is not possible to draw 
hard-and-fast hnes between any of the methods of 
ordinary prayer, as they are continually overlapping 
each other There are certain manifestations of 
mystical prayer, raptures, ecstasies, etc , which are 
extraordinary in their nature, and it is not our purpose 
to deal ivith them. These states and occupations are 
in God’s hands, and He gives them to those for whom 
He has prepared them. They are in no wise necessary 
to sanctification, and no man, however exalted in his 
holiness, has any rights in them There*' is abundant 
testimony that certain of the samthest of men and 
women had no experience with them, and that, on the 

1 It should be remembered that meditation, as we commonly 
think of it to-day, z e a formal method, involving a set subject, 
points for consideration, a set time and duration, etc., was un- 
known to the Church for fifteen hundred years As practised 
to-day it seems to hat e had its beginnings amongst the Brothers 
of the Common Life in the Low Countries at the end of the 
fifteenth centur> None of the old religious Orders provides for 
it in their Rules See Poulam, The Graces of Interior Prayer, 
p 37 ff , for the history of its development 

4 = 
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other hand, they are sometimes given to those whose 
lives would seem to he less devoted to the high service 
of God Experience and observation also show that 
they cannot be deliberately sought after without peril 
of pride and presumption Nor are the authorities by 
any means unanimous m allowing that such experiences 
belong to the highest walks of prayer Father Bar- 
banson describing out of his oivn experiences what he 
calls “ a rapture or an ecstasy ” speaks deprecatingly 
of it as “ rather to be avoided than desired, since 
divine union may well be had without such exterior 
effects ” He goes on to say that “ it is a sign that the 
soul, as far as her innermost part is concerned, is m a 
very low degree, though as regards her attention to 
spiritual things she is highly upraised 5 5 1 

It will be well for us to digress for a moment from our 
immediate subject to explain what is meant by “ extra- 
ordinary ” as the word is used m spiritual parlance 
It does not mean that which is rare and unusual, but 
that which is extra ordinem, outside of or beyond that 
which is appomted as part of the common, divinely 
prepared order, even the highest degrees of that order 
Everything which belongs to the full development of 
the hfe of sanctification is ordinary The Beatific 
Vision is ordinary, not extraordinary, because it is the 
normal culmination of the life of grace which is to be 
lived by all men Therefore, smce the Beatific Vision 
is ordered and prepared as an eternal life of contempla- 
tion for all men, the contemplative life m this world 
is likewise ordinary, not extraordinary The fact that 
few attain to it has nothing to do with its nature, any 
more than the fact that many fail to attain the Beatific 

1 Barbanson, The Secret Paths of Dunne Love, pp 167, 168 
(Orchard Books) 
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Vision makes it an extraordinary thing for those who 
do attain. It is m the sense here described that wc 
use the word extraordinary . 

We must keep m mind that neither contemplation, 
meditation, nor any other form of prayer constitutes 
sanctity These forms of devotion are rather both the 
effect and the cause of holiness He who out of a 
holy life loves God will desire and seek to enjoy a 
union with Him, and this null sooner or later produce 
contemplation m some degree Such will be the 
effect of even a limited degree of holiness But con- 
templation once entered upon will act as a cause, and 
will contmue to produce, in ever-ascending scale, the 
holiness of life which is the aim of all spiritual endeavour. 

To return to our comparative study, we note that 
meditation and contemplation are spiritual exercises 
through the use of which any soul is able to enter into 
intimate commumon with God They are special 
forms of prayer, and prayer is any loving communica- 
tion between the soul and God, whether God be speak- 
ing or the soul be speaking We are familiar ivith the 
precious examples of this in the Imitation of Christ , m 
the colloquies in which the C£ Voice of the Beloved ” 
and the “ Voice of the Disciple 55 speak antiphonally 

We would travel far, however, before finding a 
better definition of prayer in general than that which 
was given nearly a thousand years ago by the long 
u nkn own author of the famous letter addressed to the 
monks of the Carthusian Monastery of Mons Dei in 
France, which has been preserved in the works of St 
Bernard, and which for a long time was thought to 
have been written by the great abbot of Clairvaux 1 

1 In a study published in the Revue d’Ascitique et de Mystique m 
1924, Dom Wilmart produces evidence which seems to show this 
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This devout instructor of souls tells us that “ prayer 
is the loving union of the soul with God, a tender and 
familiar converse, and a repose of the spirit, which, 
illuminated by the hght of grace, enjoys as long as 
possible the divine sweetness 55 In order to under- 
stand the nature of prayer we could do no better 
than to enter, each one for himself, upon a detailed 
consideration of this definition, clause by clause It 
covers as wide an area as perhaps can be found in any 
other definition that the literature of the Church 
offers 

Whether they take the form of adoration, of praise 
and thanksgiving, or confession or petition, or what- 
ever sort they be, spiritual exercises must m some 
degree conform to this definition if they are to be 
worthy to be called prayer in any real sense I insert 
it at this pomt because it seems to apply especially to 
the form of prayer of contemplation which we are about 
to study It is valuable also to insert it here because 
we are also to consider meditation, and there is little 
question that much meditation, so called, is mere 
intellectual study, and has scarcely any element of 
prayer m it which could be conformed to this definition 
Meditation which is not filled with familiar converse 
with God may be profitable as the study of a sacred 
subject, but it is not prayer 1 In this chapter when 
we speak of meditation we mean only that form of 
discursive prayer which is really a “ tender and 
familiar converse ” with God, a prayer the dominant 
element of which is love 


letter to have been written by St Bernard’s friend, William of 
St. Thierry 

1 This subject receives an informing treatment m Dr Kirk’s 
The Vision of God , pp 440-41 
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The two forms of devotion, meditation and contem- 
plation, have m all ages constituted the major part of 
the spiritual curriculum of the faithful We must 
emphasize the distinction between them In what is 
called meditation we commonly employ the intellectual 
faculty m such manner that, using the knowledge of 
God which we already possess, whether it be little or 
much, we are able to acquire further knowledge of 
Him Meditation is exercised chiefly by reasoning, 
by intellectual considerations, through which we seek 
to discover and fathom the truth It is based upon 
our present personal knowledge of God, and seeks 
primarily to increase that knowledge 

Meditation, as commonly taught, includes all the 
processes of mmd and heart and will The intellect 
weighs and considers the subject, marshals the facts, 
and develops and sets them in logical order The 
imagination pictures the scene, the affections are 
stirred to activity, and the will operates to produce 
and carry out a resolution to do something, or to be 
something, as a consequence of the illuminating 
knowledge or stimulus which has been imparted by 
the meditation 

Meditation, because of its intellectual character, 
has its special penis To those who are 1 proficient m 
such things there are few greater pleasures than intel- 
lectual gymnastics, and meditation is always in danger 
of losing its spuitual quality and lapsmg into this 
category Such lapsmg, where it really takes place, 
removes it wholly from the sphere of prayer. It 
becomes mere speculation. There is another danger 
which besets particularly the path of those whose duty 
it is to instruct others in spuitual things Those who 
arc called upon to teach, often think they are making 
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are permissible smce His Human Nature, having been 
taken up into the Godhead at the Incarnation, has a 
place in the category of divine things 
St John of the Gross outlines the difference between 
meditation 'and contemplation m an informing senes 
of comparisons He says * “ The difference between 
the operation of these two faculties m the soul is like 
the difference between working and enjoying the fruit ( 
of work which has been done, or like that between 
the labour of journeying and the rest and quiet which 
comes with arrival at the goal, between preparing a 
meal and partaking and tasting of it ” 1 

Contemplation, therefore, is not a conscious seeking 
- after truth through mental processes so much as it is 
the enjoyment of the truth which we already possess, 
a dwelling upon it with admiration and delight It 
must, however, be more than a mere admiration and 
dehght such as one might exercise m regard to some- 
thing m nature in an impersonal way Contemplation 
is prayer, and prayer must be a personal communication 
with God in the power of love, as we have seen m the 
definition given by the holy monk of Mons Dei A 
child resting at peace m its mother’s arms has often 
been cited as an illustration of contemplation , but the 
child is not making a study of the mother’s character, 
nor is it merely contemplatmg her as a source of joy 
and satisfaction ; it is rejoicing in her loving embrace, 
and giving love for love 

In contemplation the soul offers itself all joyously to 
the Spirit of God to be led whither He wills, not 
himself acting so much as bemg acted upon by the 
Holy Ghost, not using grace m any conscious 

1 St John of the Cross, The Ascent of Mount Carmel , BL II ch 
xiv 7 
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deliberate way. but rather being used by the Spirit of 
grace 1 “It does httle and receives much. Its work 
is delightful, vet most productive ” 2 The will is 
intensely active, but it is with an activity which con- 
sists chiefly in holding the mind and heart wade open 
as the interior gaze is fired on God, that God may 
enter m and take possession. It has been compared 
to gazing in rapt manner at a beautiful scene in nature, 
but there is a deep difference that cannot be lost 
sight of In gazing upon a sunset, I get from it what 
I bring to it; it gives expression to me of what is 
already within me In contemplation, on the other 
hand, in my r gaze upon God I get from Him rich and 
unsearchable things which He pours into the waiting 
soul. 

There is a fine passage quoted by Dr. Kirk from 
Richard of St. Victor which throws light on the dis- 
tinction we have been considering. “ Reflection 
wanders up and down with leisurely pace through 
every by-way', heedless of any goal to its journey'. Medi- 
tation seeks the heights, rugged though they may often 
be; and presses on to its destination with intense 
concentration of purpose But contemplation rises up 
with wings in free flight, and flies down the wind 
with speed to make men marv el Reflection can only 
creep; meditation walks, and often runs’ wnthal; 
contemplation soars through the heavens . Reflec- 
tion wanders from one disconnected impression to 

1 “ ‘ -A- > oung Greek priest was talking to a Western fellow -student 
about the nature of religion. c I cannot understand what } ou 
Westerners mean by religion,’ he said, ' \ou seem to be alwavs 
wanting to do something for God. Our idea of religion is just the 
opposite. It is to be still before God, and let Hun cfo for us ’ ” — 

William Ada ms Brown, Beliefs that Matter, p 82 
Bossuet, Maraere court e et facile pettr fare Varaison 
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another; meditation concentrates on a smgle subject, 
contemplation from its place of vantage sees all things 
in a single glance.” 1 

While the aim of these two forms of prayer, medita- 
tion and contemplation, can be readily distinguished, 
it is not so easy to differentiate them m their actual 
exercise. Just as we have seen that there is no worthy 
vocal prayer which is not accompanied by some 
degree of mental prayer or meditation, in hke manner 
it is difficult to conceive of any real meditation that 
does not in some sense and degree involve contempla- 
tion If we set the mind prayerfully upon some saying 
of our Lord’s, upon some event in His hfe, or upon 
some special manifestation of His goodness and love 
to us, and by serious intellectual consideration of it 
gam some new knowledge of Him, as that ray of 
knowledge flashes from the Heart of God into our 
hearts, it will be impossible not to stop our reasoning 
for a space, and regard Him with loving gratitude and 
adoration This act of loving enjoyment of what has 
been taught us is contemplation m the sense in which 
we are using the term It is a turmng from the intel- 
lectual satisfaction which is found in the gift, to a 
rejoicing m the love and goodness of the Giver The 
soul that yields itself more and more to tins contem- 
plative interruption of the intellectual meditation, and 
holds that attitude of contemplation for longer and 
longer periods as time goes on, is actually learning 
how to contemplate, 'and little by little it becomes a 
proficient in contemplative prayer Such interrup- 
tions of our meditations are, therefore, to be encouraged 
and yielded to. 

Not infrequently m this way an earnest, loving 
1 K E Kirk, The Vision of God, p 375 
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meditation, or even theological study, may pass 
wholly mto the prayer of contemplation Something 
akin to this must have been in the mind of Jeremy 


Taylor, who is said to have counselled his disciples as 
to their study, “ Read little, pray much There are 
cases not a few m the history of the saints where men 


of profound intellect and great learning have, through 
the intellectual study of theology, been so overwhelmed 
"with love and joy at the truths their intellects per- 


ceived, that their reasoning faculties became sub- 
merged for the time being in the great flood of holy 


wonder which broke over them m the presence of the 
deep secrets -which God had made clear to their 


minds Under these influences such men have become 


great contemplatives, and some have been given even 
the supreme favours of rapture and ecstasy in the 
mystical union -with God which they were able to 
attain Prominent amongst these -were, for example, 
St Thomas Aquinas and St Bonaventura St Thomas 
was perhaps the greatest intellect that has adorned the 
Church since St Augustine As dogmatic theologian 
and Christian philosopher he made a vast contribution 
to the scientific, intellectual understanding of the 
Faith, but his study produced for him such a wealth 
of material for pure contemplation that few saints have 
enjoyed so rich a measure of the vision of God as was 
given to him in the midst of his stem scholastic labours 
Some element of the discursive mental process may, 
on the other hand, break mto one’s prayer of con- 
templation, but valuable as this might be m itself, it 
would constitute, strictly speaking, an interruption of 
the higher work of contemplation But such inter- 
ruptions are by no means to be regarded as always 
undesirable. Only the most exalted saints, and very 
few of them, have been capable of such sustained acts 
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of the will as can produce contemplation for very 
extended penods of time The mind may, and often 
does, turn back to intellectual reasomng and ordinary 
reflection, and in so domg — if it be not the result of 
sloth of the will in failing to maintain the contemplative 
attitude — it is but gathering new materials for further 
penods of loving contemplation of God It is but a 
deepening and augmenting of that knowledge which 
wall enable it to contemplate God with clearer gaze 
Meditation, and other lower and intermediate forms 
of prayer, therefore, are not to be despised or lightly 
set aside, for they constitute the preparation which is 
necessary for contemplation St John of the Gross 
enjoins, “ Seek by reading, and you will find by 
meditation; cry in prayer, and the door will be 
opened m contemplation ”, 1 while Guigo the Car- 
thusian, m his Scala Claustralium, tells us that “ reading 
seeks the happiness of the life of the blessed , meditation 
discovers it, prayer asks for it, contemplation enjoys 
it ” These are the four rungs of his “ Ladder of the 
Cloister ” The happiness of the blessed consists of 
love — love which m its nature is not critical, but 
gracious, peaceful and trustful St Francis de Sales 
teaches that “ we meditate upon God’s goodness to 
excite our nulls to love Him, but that love once aroused 
m the heart, we contemplate the same goodness in 
order to satisfy our love, which can never have enough 
of gazing upon its object ” He concludes his argument 
with the beautiful thought that “ meditation is the 
mother of love, and contemplation the daughter ” 2 
St Francis is definite in his teaching that spiritual 
exercises of every land have contemplation as their 
goal “ Forasmuch as in order to attain to contempla- 

1 St John of the Cross, Spiritual Maxims, 64 

1 St Francis dc Sales, The Love of God , VI 3 
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tion men need the help of hearing God's Word, of 
spiritual communing one -with another, of reading 
devout books, of prayer, meditation, singing Offices, 
pondering good thoughts , all these have that end m 
view, and those who give themselves up to such pursuits 
we call contemplatives, and the hfe they lead, the 
contemplative life ,5 1 

Meditation, unlike affective prayer, might, in certain 
cases, be regarded as a permanent method of devotion, 
for many truly consecrated souls never pass beyond it 
m this world; yet those who seek constant progress m 
the spiritual life vail hardly be content to linger per- 
manently or indefinitely in it, unless it be \ ery clear 
that such is the will of God There are so many sweet 
allurements to contemplation that the soul must ever 
tend towards it, and of whatever kind our meditation 
may be, and however long it be necessary for us to 
continue in it, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
even at its best and highest it is a means to an end, 
whether that end be attained in this world or the next 
It is a stepping-stone to contemplation, as St Bernard 
says , 2 and a steppmg-stone, from the nature of it, is not 
that upon which one takes up a permanent station. 

As a matter of almost certain fact, there are very 
few souls who are earnest in their -work pf meditation, 
who do not, at least from time to time, find a taste of 
the joy of contemplation, even though it be for but a 
brief period, and though they are hardly conscious of 
it If one never got beyond the discursive prayer of 
meditation, at least for a few minutes, it would be 
regarded as a case where normal advance had ceased, 
like a soldier who, however alert and at attention he 
may be, is merely marking time St. John of the 

1 St Francis de Sales, The Love of God, VI 6 

2 St- Bernard, De Consider aiiont, V. 2 
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Cross leaves no room for doubt m the matter of his 
description of meditation It “ tends to contempla- 
tion,” he says, “as a means to an end But when the 
end is attained, the means are laid aside, men rest at 
the end of their journey, thus when the state of 
contemplation has been attained, meditation must 
cease ” 1 St John is also exphcit *in showing that 
this passage from meditation to contemplation, which 
is normally to be looked for, is a gradual process, a 
merging, at times almost imperceptibly, of meditation 
into contemplation Speaking of detachment from the 
world by dmt of meditation, he says, “ When this is in 
some degree effected, God begins at once to introduce the 
soul into a state of contemplation ” 2 The words 
which I have italicized show that contemplation begms 
before meditation ceases The required detachment 
partly effected, contemplation proceeds m proportion 
as the work of meditation is transcended, and this 
beginning of contemplation he describes not as the act 
of man, but as the act of God, who “ is now secretly 
and quietly infusing wisdom mto the soul, together 
ivith the loving knowledge of Himself, without many 
divers distinct or separate acts ” 3 
To sum up Meditation, then, is the means, con- 
templation the end No wise soul will despise the way 
that leads to the desired end As the author of the 
Imitation says, “ Without the way there is no going ” 4 
Contemplation depends upon the operation of personal 
love, and upon the action of the will The Abbe 
Saudreau declares that it is “ by pious reflection and 
arguments ” — which are the substance of meditation 

1 St John of the Cross, Spiritual Maxims , 242 (Lews) 

~ 5 Idem , The Living Flame of Love, p 76 

* Idem, ibid , p 77 

* Thomas a Kempis, De Imilalionc Chnsti 
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— “ that the will is moved and the heart filled with 
lively affections ” 1 In another place the same author 
teaches us that those who with humility and reverence 
pursue a course of attentive meditation, all the while 
bemg faithful m mortification and recollection, and 
frequenting the Sacraments with diligence and devotion, 
reach the point where “ they have no need of lengthy 
reasonings which only cause them fatigue and tedium, 
they tend always, with an ever-mcreasmg desire, to 
the love of God, to praise and magnify Him, to umte 
with Him, to rejoice in His perfections, to conform to 
His holy will, to long that He may be known, loved 
and glorified everywhere and by all men ” 2 
In this hes the whole perfection of our Christian hfe 
and work, both in relation to God and to our fellow- 
men In this hes the whole missionary dynamic, for 
if we truly love God we shall love what He loves, as 
was said by St Catherine of Siena “ I love what He 
loves and hate what He hates, for Love hath made me 
one with himself” Thus dommated by the divine 
Love, we shall seek to satisfy His love by bringing to 
Him the souls whom He loved even unto death This 
is why the great missionaries have been great 
contemplatives 

“ Happy, therefore,” says the great saint of Annecy, 
“ are those who, after having proposed to themselves 
the different motives calculated to excite the love 
of God, substitute the simple view of the mind in 
place of multiplied reasoning and reflections, and 
reducing their thoughts to one which includes all 
others, establish themselves in the unity of con- 
templation ” 3 

1 Saudreau, The Life of Union with God, p 7 

a Idem, ibid , p 6 

5 St Francis de Sales, The Love of God, VI 5 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHARACTER OF CONTEMPLATION 

Various terms have been used to describe this form 
of prayer It has been called “ the prayer of sim- 
plicity , 55 and this is perhaps the best term to use 
The word simplicity is here used m contradistinction 
to complexity, the latter having to do with the more 
or less intricate processes of reasoning which are 
mvolved in meditation, while contemplation is a 
simple, unmvolved fixing of the inner eye on God 
Being a direct attention to God, this method simplifies 
our prayer, reducing it to the fewest possible terms 
The first step m this process of simplification consists 
in the diminution, and finally in the suppression, of 
acts of the imagination, and of reasoning and argument 
Later on, the affections undergo a like simplification 
which reduces, and eventually eliminates, mere emo- 
tional impulses, and gives the will, governed by the 
Holy Spirit* the opportunity of directing all that is 
done Finally, the whole life becomes a simple 
waiting upon God, until there is no thought or action 
which is not governed by the same spirit of love and 
1 faith The eye of the soul is opened towards God in a 
c hildlik e gaze of love, thinking nought and reasoning 
nought, but waiting in a complete trust for Him to fill 
it with Himself, even as when the eye of the body is 
opened wade towards the sun, its light floods m and 
illuminates it to the full 
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Many other names have been applied to this kind 
of prayer It has been called “ the prayer of loving 
attention to God,” and as a descriptive title this has 
much in it v\hich commends it Again, it is called 
“ the prayer of the heart,” as contrasted with medita- 
tion, which employs the intellect to so great an extent. 
Again, we find the term, “ prayer of simple regard,” 
the whole soul being fixed in a rapt gaze, “ purely, 
simply and lovingly intent upon God,” as St John of 
the Gross expresses it 1 Father de Besse prefers to call 
it the cc prayer of faith,” because it is, like faith, neither 
reflective nor argumentative, but supposes a childlike 
acceptance of whatever God sends, without reasoning 
or inquiring about it. He describes it as ct a simple 
gaze fixed upon God present in the soul, together with 
a complete surrender mto His hands by an unbounded 
love and childlike trust ” 2 These words might seem 
an extension of St Augustine’s saying about St John 
the Divine — " Lucis interna atque alerne fixis oculis 
contemplator , He was with steady gaze the contemplator 
of the inner and eternal Light ” 3 

With his usual clearness and exactness of statement, 
Bossuet gives us a summary of the whole matter which 
is -worth quoting in fall He says, ** One must accus- 
tom oneself to nourish the soul by a simple, loving gaze 
on God and on Jesus Christ To attain this result, 
one must gendy free the soul from reasonings, from 
arguments, and from the multitude of affections, in 
order to keep it simple, attentive and respectful, and 
thus have it draw closer and closer to God, its first 
principle and its last end . . Meditation is very good 

* St John of the Gross, The Living Flame of Love , III 36 

: De Besse, The Science of Prayer , p 47 

3 St Augustine, In Joan Evang , Tract XXXVI 5 
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at the proper time, and very useful at the beginning 
of the spiritual life, but one must not stop there, since 
the soul by fidelity to mortification and recollection 
ordinarily becomes the recipient of a purer and a 
more intimate land of prayer which one may call the 
prayer of simplicity, and which consists m a simple 
view, regard or loving thought of some divine object, 
be it God Himself or some of His mysteries, or any 
other Christian truth The soul puts aside reasoning, 
and employs a gentle contemplation which keeps it 
at peace, attentive and docile to the divine operations, 
and to the impressions which the Holy Ghost com- 
municates It does little and receives much , its 
labour is sweet, yet very fruitful , and since it approaches 
nearer to the source of all light, of all grace and of all 
virtue, it receives a still greater share m all these 
gifts ” 1 

St. Thomas Aquinas, with his characteristic concise- 
ness, is content with a brief expression, declaring 
contemplation to be ** a simple, ummpeded, and 
penetrating gaze on truth ” 2 St. Francis de Sales, 
happy as always m his definitions of spiritual things, 
sums it up m one luminous sentence “ Contemplation 
is no other thing than a loving, simple and permanent 
attention of* the spirit to divine things ” 3 

We do not need to multiply definitions, but that 
given by St Chantal m her description of mystical 
prayer is of too great value to pass over, especially 
as her spiritual doctrine came directly from St Francis 
de Sales, who was for many years her director She 
is describing her thud way of prayer, the other two 

1 Bossuet, Mamtre courie et facile pour fair e VoraisoUj 

" St Thomas Aquinas, Summa, 2 a , 2 at , Q, 180, Arts 1 2 
and 3 3 

T 3 St Francis de Sales, The Love of God, VI 3 
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being meditation and affective prayer The third 
method, which she clearly differentiates from both 
meditation and affective prayer, is, she says, “ to keep 
ourselves simply m God’s presence, gazmg on Him m 
some mystery with the eye of faith, and conversing 
with Him in words full of confidence, heart to heart, 
yet so secretly as if we would not have even our 
guardian angel know of it. When you are in dryness, 
and seem unable to say a single word, do not stop 
talking to Him, but say, * Lord, I am poor, dry earth 
where no water is ; give Thy grace to this poor heart ’ 
Then remain respectfully m Hs presence without any 
worrying, or bemg disquieted for any dryness that 
may happen ” 1 

We are considering, as we have already pointed out, 
a kind of prayer which is to be practised in every walk 
of life There are certain Religious Orders which 
profess what is called “ the contemplative life,” in 
which much of this form of prayer is found But it 
must be kept in mind that contemplative prayer is not 
to be thought of as confined, or especially pertaining 
to, those ■who dwell in the cloister, or to those who 
pursue quiet and protected fives Indeed many of 
these, such as the Benedictines, ivho, according to their 
Rule and tradition, are contemplatives* engage m 
constant and active labours outside their cloister It 
is to be taken almost for a certainty that in the present 
condition of the Religious Life amongst us, the great 
majority of souls engaged in this kind of prayer — and I 
believe there are many, not a few of whom are unaware 
of their own spiritual development — five in the rush 

1 M ^' T °l tlj Conf 32 Quoted by Saudreau in The 
Mystical Prayer of St Jane de Chantal For a rich list of definitions 
gathered from many sources, see Farges, Mystical Phenomena , p 53 
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of the secular world, occupied continually with the 
common duties of family and busmess life Dom 
Butler, in summing up the teaching of the Fathers, 
says that “ the test of a contemplative hfe does not he 
m the absence of activity but m the presence of 
contemplation ” 1 

It is significant that one of the great spiritual classics 
of the ages. The Introduction to the Devout Life, by St 
Francis de Sales, containing as it does the profoundest 
instruction on the highest things of the soul, was 
written originally for Madame de Charmoisy, a wife 
and mother, the head of a large household, whose 
position m the world filled her days with an exactmg 
round of social duties which to most of us would seem 
to make any hfe of special devotion difficult, and a 
hfe involving higher forms of prayer, such as we are 
considering, wholly impossible 

But though it is indeed a higher and purer form of 
prayer, contemplation is also marked with a simplicity 
which to earnest and recollected souls makes it easier 
than many other modes of devotion St Gregory the 
Great (a d 604) was the first of the Fathers of the 
Church to deal with the subject m the terms we are 
accustomed to use “ He did not look on contempla- 
tion as a nearly superhuman thing, one of the rarest 
of graces On the contrary, he beheved it to be within 
the reach of all men of good will who give themselves 
seriously to prayer, and keep due guard upon then- 
hearts ” 2 The words of this samt are so clear that 
they do not admit of any misunderstanding “ It is 
not the case,” he says, <c that the grace of contemplation 
is given to the highest and not to the lowest , it is given 

1 Butler, Western Mysticism, p 323 

2 Idem, Benedictine Monachism, p 100 
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both to one and to the other, and very often not only 
to those who have renounced the world, but also to 
those who live m the world m the married estate If, 
therefore, there is no state of life of the faithful from 
which the grace of contemplation can be excluded, 
anyone who keeps guard over his heart may be 
illumined by this light of contemplation 55 1 

It is noteworthy that the Homilies of St. Gregory, 
which contain so much of his teaching on this subject, 
were not addressed to the few, or to monks in a 
monastery who were called to a special life of prayer, 
but were delivered in church to the general congre- 
gation of men and women who gathered out of the 
streets and from their homes to hear the instruction of 
a popular and beloved teacher It is again significant 
that he requires as a part of the ordinary, normal 
equipment of all pastors that they should know the 
hght of heavenly contemplation 2 

He, therefore, whose heart is not irradiated with this 
celestial hght, suffers this lack from no other reason 
than that he has slothfully refused to make the effort 
required. We have to charge it to ourselves if we 
have never experienced the sweetness of contemplation 
St Gregory will not allow that the call to contemplative 
prayer is other than the call given to ekery soul He 
does not regard it as an alternative to any other life, 
or form of devotion Every soul is called to salvation, 
and salvation in the end -brings everyone to the life of 
contemplation of God in heaven This is, at the last, 
the only vocation ; it is the only spiritual goal While 
many m this life may have temperamental difficulties, 
and should approach it with discretion, none the less 

* St Gregory the Great, Homilies on Ezekiel , BL II, v 19 

z Idem, Regula Pasloralts , II 5 
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are they to approach it, and the sooner this inevitable 
work is entered upon the better 
This teaching is in hne with that of the great masters, 
who, from the beginning, have presented this higher 
form of prayer as a normal possibility for every soul 
In every one of his epistles St Paul presents the loftiest 
models of sanctity to ordinary work-a-day folk In 
the beginning of his first letter to the Corinthians, dis- 
cussing the interior life, he calls them to witness “ how 
that not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound things which are mighty , and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought the things that are 551 In like manner 
St. John’s most sublime teaching was addressed to the 
rank and file of Christians everywhere and m all walks 
of life 

There are m the world many devout, but ignorant 
and unlearned, folk who have had httle mental 
training, and who are consequently incapable of 
making a meditation which demands much of the 
reason TheJ are often unable to think for any con- 
siderable length of time logically and consecutively 
They do not possess trained minds, and a mind trained 
in some degree is necessary to discursive meditation, for 
meditation is a species of study, and a knowledge of 
how to study is requisite to it But they are well able 
to contemplate God with a simple gaze of love 

As we shall see in a later chapter, our spmtual 
teachers are practically unammous in making con- 
1 1 Cor 1 26-28 
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templation the fruit which is produced in the soul by 
the normal operation of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit 
Now these Gifts arc the universal endowment of 
Christians Everyone who has received the Sacra- 
ments which are ordained by Christ for the sanctifica- 
tion of His people has, of necessity, received the Gifts 
of the Spirit , and if these Gifts are cultivated as God 
mtends that they shall be m every instance, this fruit 
of contemplation must be the inevitable consequence 
There is found a consensus amongst many of the 
Church’s greatest teachers to the effect that through a 
certain higher action of the Gifts of the Spirit, God 
invites, and makes it possible for, all spintually-mmded 
men to walk m this way, and to lose themselves in 
transports of love It is a service of prayer to which 
every soul should aspire It is a service m which love 
leads the soul to forget self, and to think only on God 
It develops in the soul ** a sweet and familiar contem- 
plation of heavenly things, intellectual and divine, m 
which are drunk with pleasure deep draughts of the 
hidden and sacred meanings of wisdom and truth ” , 1 
and these deep draughts are possible only because 
reason, which can grasp only things inferior to itself, 
is transcended, and the soul is enabled, through the 
exercise of love, to attain to that which is above itself, 
namely a loving intimacy 'with God, and the enjoy- 
ment of experiences ivith the essential Bemg of God 
Himself, profound beyond the power of finite intellect 
to describe or define Contemplation is, therefore, 
seen not to be for the chosen few, according to these 
teachers The fact that comparatively few have 
attained to it is only a sad commentary on the failure 
of men to walk in the path set so directly before them 
1 St Bernard, Canticles, XXXV 2. 
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There axe timorous souls who shrink from contempla- 
tion just because it seems to require so little action and 
thought They fear it may imolve them in sloth 
But the contrary is the truth There enters here the 
principle which must apply m every sphere where 
good work is to be done — hmit your work Those 
who choose a few things and concentrate all their 
powers on them are the ones who reach the greater 
achievement. The same principle apphes m prayer 
It is often the case that men dissipate their spiritual 
energies through undertaking many and complex 
things m their life of prayer, nervously passing from 
one to another before any proficiency is reached in the 
first, thus living a life of prayer which may have many 
sides but no depth at any point The concentration 
of all the faculties on a single point produces the most 
perfect results, and so far from being a drawback, it is 
this simplicity and consequent intensity of concentra- 
tion upon God which ensures our reaclnng the highest 
and best m our spiritual life 

On the other hand, there are those who draw back 
from the thought of contemplative prayer because they 
think that it demands high intellectual powers, and 
who, in a false though qmte sincere humility, arising 
out of their ignorance, believe that they are not equal 
to such lofty things But this is just what contempla- 
tion does not demand Those who seek contemplation 
are not to be fearful lest they be intellectually pre- 
sumptuous St Thomas Aquinas, for the comfort of 
such humble souls, explains that the state of perfection 
into which the episcopal or monastic profession initiates 
one is not so called because the soul has become perfect, 
but from the intention regarding the aim and end, and 
the special means of grace and progress to which those 
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absence ofmoital sin; 2. The absence of attachment 
to venial sin , 3 A hatred of all spiritual imperfection, 
4 The habit of concentration of the attention; 5 * 

Diligent use of the Sacraments. 

r. In the fust place, there must be, as a matter 01 

course, no mortal sin on the soul A n ^ tr " sin , 15 
defined as a violation of the known will of God under 
on cumslanccs where the act shows three character- 
istics Fust, the matter in itself must be serious, 
second, there must be adequate knowledge of its nature, 
and thncl, it must be committed with purpose an 

dchbcialion Oncwhoundci these conditions '10 a 

the will of God cuts himself ofT deliberately from a 

grace. Oidinaiy sanctifying grace is necessary c 

one can take any forward step in the exercise 0 
spititual life, and there can no grace dw w 
mortal sin reigns It is enough to state this req 
moot without going on to discuss it Its truth mu 

t'le.u to all. , ^ 

2 In the second place, the contemplative s° u ,, 

hr free fiom the love of any \cnial sin It 1S ^ 

conceivable that a soul w bicli genuinely 65 
i ontcmplatc God m love could permit itself to „ 
state of offence against Him in. a serious issue, m 
it to be serious, and persisting in it dclibtrat V 
isoul which is ically in earnest, loving God an cVC ^ 
lo love llim always more and more, and hy ^ t j ie 
to expiess that lo\e in sendee, sucli a sou m ^ 
Ohmt-idcal evci before it, and constantly m g cu j t 
the g.u e of the Sacraments, should not fin 1 
to avoid moital sm, but venial sin is an0 ^ r t vera al 
Not even the highest samt would dare to say jfuch 
sin did not fiom tame to time enter Ins c to fjjien 
venial sin winch mars the lives of even the es 
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brain arc 1 equisitc thereto, but only astiong courageous 
affection of the heart ” 1 

This old Benedictine master says m another place 
that contemplation is not to be thought of as confined 
“ to solitary Religious Communities, nor appropriated 
to the subtlety of wit, profoundness of judgment, gifts 
of learning or study ; but that the poorest, simplest 
soul living m the world, and following the common life 
of good Christians there, if she will faithfully correspond 
to the internal light and tracts afforded her by God’s 
Spirit, may as securely, yea, and sometimes more 
speedily, arrive to the top of the mountain of vision 
than the most learned doctors ” 2 
He who having the love of God m his heart cultivates 
a spirit of concentration, and by simple, strong acts of 
the will holds the attention fixed upon God, has all 
the equipment necessary for contemplation As Father 
Baker insists, neither learning nor mental ability count 
m this affair. Indeed, with many souls the contrary 
might easily be true We note that Father Baker says 
that holy but ignorant souls “ sometimes more speedily 
arrive to the top of the mountain of vision than the 
most learned doctors ” The reason is not far to seek 
A broad intellectual outlook, much learning and 
erudition, wide literary knowledge of a general 
acter, with that inquiring and analytical turn of 
which almost always accompanies great know- 
?and mental development, are apt to prove a foe 
1 tcmplation These conditions may carry with 
sreater powers of concentration when it comes 
and research, but they are also usually accom- 
tdctual curiosity and spirit of mves- 

, Saticta Sophia , p 39 
p 136 ' 
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in these states vow themselves He shows that one 
who enters the schools calls himself a scholar, not 
thereby declaring himself to have attained to scholar- 
ship, but that he is desirous of acquiring learning, and 
is faithfully using the means necessary to such acquisi- 
tion 1 In hke manner those in the contemplatn c life 
are not claiming to have attained the heights of prayer, 
but are seeking the life which may be shared by all 
who have this great aim ever before them, and who 
are diligently walking m the v\ay, doing the things 
which make steadily for that end 

Mgr Farges gives the same testimony “ Simple 
souls without great culture ,’ 5 he says, “ find themselves 
m God’s presence content with few ideas and a deep 
sense of that presence On the contrary, great theo- 
logians and preachers abound in ideas, xeasonings and 
texts, and cannot settle down to this simplicity ” 2 
And Dr Kirk gives us the consoling reminder that 
reason is not “ the only road to truth,” and declares 
that “ contemplation is something far more human 
than the subtleties of the scholar ” 3 

Father Augustine Baker deals agam and again with 
this point, using it as his ground for commending 
contemplation to souls of every type “ Experience 
demonstrates,” he says, re that all the t most subhme 
exercises of contemplation may as purely and perfectly 
be performed by persons the most ignorant and 
unlearned (so they be sufficiently instructed m the 
fundamental doctrines of Catholic faith) as by the 
leamedst doctors, inasmuch as not any abilities m the 

t*A St Thomas Aquinas, Summa, za,.zae, Q_ 186, Art 2, 
atl 1 

f Farges, Mystical Phenomena, p 42 
Ir <ark, The Vision of God, p 391 
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brain areiemtWte therein, buionlv, astroug courageous 
affection of the heart." * 

Tin- old lkncclinmc masUr m another place 
that contemplation k not to be thought of as confined 
” to solitary Religions Communities, nor nppropnntul 
to the subtlety of wit, puifaundncw of judgment, gifts 
of learning or ttndv t but that the poorest, simplest 
soul Hung in the world, and following (lie common hie 
of good Christum there, if she will faithfully correspond 
to the internal light ami tracts afforded her In God’s 
Spirit, mnv as securely, vea, and sometimes more 
speedily, arrive to the lop of the mountain of vision 
than the mcnl learned dortor ” 2 

He who having the love of God in his heart cultivates 
a spirit of concentration, and by simple, nrong acts ol 
the will holds the attention fixed upon God, has all 
the equipment net troan for contemplation As I athcr 
Baker insets, wither learning nor mental ability count 
in this affair. Indeed, with many souls the contrary 
might easily he true We note that Father Baker sa>s 
that holy but ignorant souls “ sometimes more speedily 
arrive to the lop of the mountain of vision than the 
most learned doctors.” The reason is not far to seek 
A broad intellectual outlook, much learning and 
crudttion, wide literary know ledge of a general 
character, with that inquiring and analytical turn of 
mind which almost always accompanies great know- 
ledge and mental development, arc apt to prove a foe 
to contemplation These conditions may cany with 
them greater powers of concentration when it comes 
to study and research, but they arc also usually accom- 
panied by an intellectual curiosity and spint of rnves- 

1 BaVer, Sancta Sophia , p 39 

1 Ibid , p 136 
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tigation which may multiply indefinitely the possi- 
bilities of distraction Numberless avenues are con- 
tinually open to allure the developed and learned mind 
with temptations to wander away from the immediate 
thought of God These avenues are naturally closed 
to simpler and more ignorant minds. They know but 
one direct, strait and narrow path of prayer, and that 
leads them swifdy to the feet of God 

Farges expresses this principle well “ Once these 
heights are reached where the air is so pure,” he says, 
“ we are able to realize the advantages they have for 
the heart and mind as well as for the will, in their 
striving after God and their perfect union. The heart 
feels itself more free to unbosom itself to God because 
it is no longer taken up -with reasoning and intellectual 
preoccupations Sentiment is sometimes stifled by 
logic and syllogism 55 

But the intellect is not to be disregarded, for while 
no longer dominating the situation, it has its part in 
laying the foundations, and it shares the benefits 
derived from contemplation Says the same author, 
“ The intelligence benefits Doubtless it has fewer 
ideas, but they are deeper A single idea may well be 
the summing up of many others m one luminous whole 
It is m this way that the scholar mak.es progress in 
knowledge through the simplicity of his general ideas 55 

Also the will, that faculty which more than any 
other has the power to cast the soul down to hell, or, 
under God, to lift it up to heaven, “ is strengthened m 
the exercise of the virtues, abo\ e all through love ” 
Summing up, he says, “ The more we love, the better 
we understand the demands made upon us by the love 
of God All our faculties have attained their ideal 
Then only do we reach that spring of living water. 
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winch m Holy Scriptures is the symbol of an intense 
spiritual life 55 1 

The question then arises. To what extent, and by 
what method, dare a soul living in the world and 
immersed m many activities, seek the prayer of con- 
templation? If contemplation is a work of love, the 
answer may then be found m St Bernard’s direction 
as to the measure and mode of loving God — to love 
Him without mode and without measure, launching 
oneself on the gale of the Spirit, letting it blow him 
whither and as far as He 171115 

There is a fine passage from Dom Butler which 
seems to cover the whole matter “ There are four 
elements m religion,” he says ; “ the institutional or 
external element of the Church, Sacraments and pubhc 
worship; the intellectual element of doctrine, dogma 
and theology, the mystical element of will and 
emotion and personal religious experience; and the 
element of service of others A fully developed, properly 
balanced, personal religious hfe must be the result of an 
harmonious blending of these four elements, not one 
of which may be neglected except at the cost of a one- 
sided, distorted, enfeebled type of religion In regard 
to the mystical element itself, it is not to be cultivated 
as a thing apart from the every-day duties of hfe, 
our life may not be divided into water-tight compart- 
ments, it is only by means of self-discipline m the 
spiritual formation of our own characters, and of the 
discipline of hfe m our relations with our fellow-men , 
it is only by bearing ourselves bravely and overcoming 
in our appointed station in the great battle of life — it 
is only thus that those most intimate personal relations 
of our souls wuth God, which are the mystical element 
1 Farges, Mystical Phenomena , p 41 
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of religion, will attain to their highest, and noblest, and 
most fruitful consummation 55 
At the risk of repetition we might well add here what 
the same writer goes on to say as to the kind of souls 
that are called to this mystical consummation “ Nor 
are these things,” he contmues, “ the preserve of the 
intellectual and the educated, or of any spiritually 
leisured class, they are open to all — to the poor and 
the unlettered, and the lowly workers, who spend their 
hves in alternation between the conscientious per- 
formance of their daily round of humble duties and the 
regular recourse to God in affective prayer and 
rudimentary contemplation 55 1 

1 Butler, Western Mjsijcism, pp 324-25 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PREPARATION FOR CONTEMPLATION 

There are for every human work two kinds of pre- 
paration We might call them the general and the 
particular In writing about spiritual matters, theo- 
logians refer to them as the remote preparation and the 
proximate, but we shall use the simpler terms The 
significance of this twofold preparation might be 
illustrated by the reply of a brilliant scholar who was 
asked how long it took him to prepare a certain lecture 
" About twenty years and two hours,” he answered 
The years were devoted to his general preparation, 
it included his school and University courses, the 
general traimng and storing of his mind With this 
general preparation as a background, he was able by 
a particular preparation of a few hours to do readily 
the piece of work immediately m hand 

The same principle holds in our spiritual labours 
For any work of prayer there must be the general or 
remote preparation and the particular The mam 
purpose of this preparation is to remove everything 
that might act as an obstacle to the work of the Holy 
Spirit, everything that would prevent us from following 
His leading promptly, easily and sweetly, and to 
develop such interior habits as will enable us to 
respond fully and swiftly to all His calls 

We shall consider the preparation that leads to con- 
templation under several heads, as follows i The 
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absence of mortal sm ; 2 The absence of attachment 
to vernal sm, 3 A hatred of all spiritual imperfection , 
4 The habit of concentration of the attention; 5. 
Diligent use of the Sacraments 

1 In the first place, there must be, as a matter of 
course, no mortal sm on the soul A mortal sm is 
defined as a violation of the known will of God under 
circumstances where the act shows three character- 
istics First, the matter in itself must be senous; 
second, there must be adequate knowledge of its nature, 
and third, it must be committed with purpose and 
deliberation One who under these conditions violates 
the will of God cuts himself off deliberately from all 
grace Ordinary sanctifying grace is necessary before 
one can take any forward step m the exercise of the 
spiritual life, and there can no grace dwell where 
mortal sm reigns It is enough to state this require- 
ment without going on to discuss it Its truth must be 
clear to all 

2 In the second place, the contemplative soul must 
be free from the love of any vernal sm It is hardly 
conceivable that a soul which genuinely desires to 
contemplate God m love could permit itself to be m a 
state of offence against Him m a senous issue, knowing 
it to be senous, and persisting m it deliberately The 
soul which is really m earnest, loving God and desiring 
to love Him always more and more, and trying ever 
to express that love m service, such a soul with the 
Ghnst-ideal ever before it, and constantly fortified, by 
the gace of the Sacraments, should not find it difficult 
to avoid mortal sm , but vernal sm is another matter. 
Not even the highest saint would dare to say that venial 
sm did not from time to time enter his life. Much 
vernal sm "which mars the fives of even the best of men 
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has to do with human infirmity rather than with malice 
A temptation to sm arises , the matter in itself is not a 
serious one, or, there is a want of knowledge con- 
cerning its true nature , or, again, acting on an impulse 
of emotion, and without stopping to deliberate, we arc 
surprised mto yielding to the evil thing Thus does 
venial sin find place m the fives even of saints In 
every case its effects are wholly bad, for even though not 
motivated by deliberate evil mtent, every sin of what- 
ever land is the injection into the soul of a virus of 
moral and spiritual poison But venial sm does not 
cut the soul off from God or from grace, and while it 
impedes, it does not prevent progress It is not 
incompatible with living the life of spiritual perfection 

Although venial sm does not cut the soul off from 
God, he who is not steadfastly desirous of, and labouring 
for, the extirpation of such habits, using all possible 
means whereby to eliminate them, cannot aspire to the 
higher things of the spirit As long as he is complacent 
regarding such habits, his soul is so weighted down that 
the loftier flights are impossible to it, and to seek them 
under such conditions would be little short of the sm 
of presumption. 

Much more serious stall would it be if we allowed 
ourselves to ^entertain a love for any such venial sm, 
for the dehberatc love of sm of any kind is in itself a 
state of sm, even though the sm so loved be not actually 
committed 1 We should pray earnestly for the realiza- 
tion that even the slightest sm deliberately committed is 
a rejection of our Lord In His goodness and com- 
passion for our infirmity He may not cut us off from 
Himself because of it, but none the less is it a wound - 
to His loving heart To love a vernal sm and continue 
1 Biker, Samta Sophia, p 205 
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in it is to trade on His love “ He is good and kind , 

I know that this will wound and hurt Him, but I will 
take the chances on His not holding it against me 5 5 
The soul which meets even the least of sms in this 
spirit is loving the thing which is evil, and such a 
one cannot lay hold upon any of the high favours of the 
kingdom of God, for to love what is evil is an evil itself 
3 The thud condition under which to seek the con- 
templative spirit of prayer is that of an unwillingness 
to tolerate spiritual imperfection It is well at this 
pomt to discriminate between sin and imperfection 
Sm of any kind is a positive violation of the divine will - 
m a matter which is of obligation Imperfection is a 
negative term, meaning that which is not perfect. 
It implies that which may be good, but not completely 
good, and this could never be said of any form of sm 
It imphes also that we have the power through grace 
to make the action better The imperfect act is 
morally good, although it lacks the degree of perfection 
proper to spmtual progress W e must not call ‘a tiling 
bad which is only less good, although the danger of 
choosmg the lesser good is seen when we reflect that 
just as venial sm leads to mortal sm, imperfections 
deliberately and habitually indulged are apt to lead to 
vernal sm But every act performed through indwelling 
grace is intrinsically good and meritorious, even though 
it be less good than might have been the case had we 
yielded ourselves more completely to the leading of 
grace St Paul says, “ He which soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly,” 1 but he "will reap something and 
will have his sheaves to lay at the Lord’s feet at the end 2 
1 2 Cor ix. 6 

, 2 An article in La Vie Spintuellc, September 1923, by P6re 

Gamgou-La grange, O P , throws much light on the distinction 
between vernal sm and imperfections 
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Imperfection, therefore, is to be defined as a failure 
fully to co-operate with grace m a matter m which God 
leaves the soul free to follow its own will and judgment 
There are cases where the divine intelligence and 
judgment reveal to us a certain thong as good, but 
which the divine will does not require of us under 
penalty of any kind of blame Imperfections have to 
do -with, what, in a general way, might be called 
counsels', not with precepts Failure to follow the 
leading of the Holy Spirit is not, m every instance, sin, 
however perilous it may be to elect to serve God in a 
different way from that which He reveals as His wish, 
and therefore as the more perfect way for us Not to 
follow the leading m such case may forfeit us the grace 
of a special advance, but it does not cause us to forfeit, 
nor does it even in itself dimmish, the grace we already 
have But those who aspire to the higher service of 
God cannot afford to permit any deliberate act which 
would involve a less perfect course than that which 
might have been pursued 

4 Concentration is necessary for any good mental 
work, and habits of concentration operate m the same 
way, whatever the attention be set upon People 
forget this in their complaints about distracted prayers 
We can bring to our prayers only the kind of mind we 
have If my mind has been trained to concentrate, I 
shall be able to pray in a concentrated manner If I 
have allowed my mind to grow habitually dissipated, 
never compelling it to hold long to any one idea, it will, 
of course, behave m the same dissipated manner when 
I pray as it does at other times We have already seen 
that concentration is to be learned by the action of the 
will forcing the attention to remain fixed upon the 
subject chosen for our consideration. The child who is 
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seeking to master a lesson and whose attention is 
drawn away by every passing sight or sound is told, 
“ Fix your attention on your book, and stop looking out 
of the window ” The child, by an act of its will, 
withdraws its attention from the distracting thing and 
centres it on its work, and does this whenever the 
distraction intrudes itself The result is that after a 
time he acquires sound habits of attention, the dis- 
tracting thing no longer makes any impression on his 
consciousness, and he develops mto a good student 
who learns swiftly and easily because his whole mind is 
steadfasdy set upon his task Bring such a mind to 
prayer, and the work of prayer will be well and worthily 
done 

The general preparation for contemplation involves, 
however, not only these positive and habitual acts of 
concentration, but also the avoidance of practices which 
would produce habits of distraction or dissipation of 
mind In order to become a man of prayer, it is 
imperative that as a definite rule in life one avoid light 
and frivolous occupations, which inevitably engage 
the mind m a manner which will lead to continual 
distraction This does not mean that on occasion 
one might not for purposes of mental recreation indulge 
m passing amusements, or m a certain amount of light 
reading , the bow needs occasionally, perhaps regularly, 
to be unbent, but resolute care must be taken to see 
that such things are a relaxation only, and that they 
do not degenerate mto an mterest in life Security in 
this respect can be assured if one wail offer the relaxa- 
tion to God just as he might offer a work which he does 
for His glory Our not doing is to be for God’s glory as 
much as our doing. But the uni versal experience is 
that as one grows m the spirit of prayer less and less 
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does he desire to engage the mind m such lighter 
exercises. He loses his taste for them, they no longer 
serve as a relaxation, but rather as an undesirable, or 
even painful, intrusion This is again one of those 
natural principles which are found m all relations of 
life The student of whom we were thinking a few 
moments ago as time goes on is more and more 
impatient of those things which withdraw him from 
the studies which he has grown to love Indeed, this 
is the real natural test of the depth of our mterest in 
whatever we are undertaking, whether it be the work 
of mastering one of the natural sciences or the science 
of prayer 

Amongst other distracting habits which we are to 
avoid if we would acquire real concentration is the 
indulgence m frequent or long conversations of a light 
and aimless nature This not only contributes to the 
habit of distraction, but is rarely free from fault As 
a Kempis says, “ It is easier not to speak at all than not 
to speak amiss ” One could not do better in regard to 
these dangers than to take the tenth and twentieth 
chapters of the first book of The Imitation of Christ as a 
guide both for principle and for practice Also the 
habit of day-dreaming, holding within ourselves 
imaginary conversations, dramatizing imaginary situa- 
tions of which we are always the central figure and the 
hero, must be recognized as utterly incompatible with, 
and destructive of, the Spirit of prayer 

Finally, he who would tread the higher ways, 
whether m things earthly or things heavenly for that 
matter, must learn to limit strictly his interests One 
cannot concentrate on too great a variety of separate 
interests To be interested in too many things is a 
barrier to proficiency m any one thing This is a 
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principle winch governs men m all relations of life 
How much more should it govern us m things that are 
eternal 1 But along with the limiting -there must be a 
deepening What we lose in extensiveness we must 
gam in intensity There must be a correspondihg 
strengthening of our hold upon those things to which we 
really desire to devote our time and our powers The 
time which we refuse to give to frivolous and unprofitable 
employment must not be frittered away It must 
be actually employed m the things of God Thus will 
we be able to possess a mind governed by a great power 
of concentration, which will by the force and weight of 
its drive be able to thrust aside the common distrac- 
tions which so easily beset weaker spirits 

5 Some of these means -which are to be employed in 
order to prepare the soul for the higher walks of prayer 
are seen to be negative, while others are positive The 
final one we are to consider is pre-eminently positive 
m its character While certain Sacraments, like 
baptism and penance, have their negative aspect, 
undoing and eliminating certain evil works and 
qualities in the soul, yet it must be kept in mind that 
the Christian life is primarily positive, not negative 
Every Sacrament has its positive aspect which is its 
chief aspect Baptism and penance take away sin, 
but this alone would be of little advantage If sm 
were removed and the soul then left to its own devices, 
quickly would it again be m the toils of spiritual death 
But baptism makes us one with God, infusing His life 
into us, and making it our life Penance takes away , 
guilt indeed, but it also infuses into the soul a special 
and powerful grace which enables it to continue its 
warfare with the certain hope of victory, with the 
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spiritual equipment which all the powers of evil 
cannot overcome if we use it as we ought, and as 
we can 

The mere puttmg away of evil will accomplish 
nothing To “ abhor that which is evil ” will not be 
effective for the soul’s health unless we go on to observe 
the other half of the apostle’s injunction, and also 
“ cleave to that which is good ” We are not only to 
“ put off the old man,” but we are to “ put on the new ” 
In order to do this, one has to be diligent in the worthy 
reception of the Sacraments, especially that of the 
Lord’s Body and Blood in Holy Communion Our 
hfc of prayer, as indeed all our spiritual life, must be 
lived m God, through God, and according to God 
This is not possible to one who is not continually 
receiving new infloodings of grace through Holy 
Communion, for m tins Sacrament we receive Christ 
Himself, God and Man, all that He is and all that He 
has, so far as our spiritual capacity permits The 
faithful and frequent communicant continually receives 
God within himself m the manner ordained of God 
Incarnate God enthrones Himself m the heart of such 
a one, and uses that person’s human faculties for His 
own purposes. We pray well only because it is Christ, 
tlie Incarnate »Sccond Person of the Holy Trinity, who 
prays within us; and if He is thus reigning in our 
hearts He can and will lift us up along with His Sacred 
Humanity with winch wc arc made one, to the loftiest 
modes of communion with the Ever-Blessed Tnnitv 
In short, He will make us to be proficients m die hfc of 
contemplation 


CHAPTER X 


MORTIFICATION AND PRAYER 

An element of the highest importance in preparation 
for prayer of any land is found m the work of mortifica- 
tion of self-will, and when we say that such mortifica- 
tion is an essential of the Christian life, we are using the 
word m its strictest sense We do not have to go 
farthei than the New Testament and our Lord’s own 
teaching to find our warrant for this statement His 
■words are sufficient. “ If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself , 55 1 <c Whosoever doth not bear 
his cross and come after Me, cannot be My disciple 55 2 
He makes no exceptions or qualifications of any kind 
Again, according to His explicit teach mg, mortifica- 
tion is placed on an equal footing with prayer. In the 
Sermon on the Mount prayer and fasting, along -with 
almsgiving, are bracketed together as being of the same 
obligation and necessity. He who prays, however 
earnestly, without mortifying his appetitfes and desires, 
is no better than the man who may practise some sort 
of self-denial, who may give money to relieve the poor, 
but who never utters a prayer to God There is a 
universal acceptance of the principle of the duty of 
prayer amongst all men who believe in any sense in a 
personal God, but many of these neglect, or even 
formally reject, the practice of mortification Such 
souls are like one who would seek to use a key where no 
1 St. Matt xvi 24. * St. Luke xiv 27 
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lock existed, or sought security behind a lock to which 
there was no key Prayer and mortification are the 
mutually sustaining counterparts of each other 

This was not only our Lord’s teaching, but it was His 
own practice In everything He demed Himself, 
subordinating His human will in all things to His 
Father- “ I do nothing of Myself,” He says 1 He is 
reported again and agam to have declared that He 
came not to do His own will This was the principle 
of mortification which governed the life of the Perfect 
Man, of whom the apostle testified that “ He pleased 
not Himself” 

It is clear from our Lord’s teaching and from His life 
as He hved it amongst men that the self-demal which is 
so essential is a mortification, a putting to death, for 
this is what the word means, of our own wills and 
desires The Christian life consists in the continual 
choosing of the will of God instead of our own wills, 
and he who does his own will and chngs to it cannot be 
doing the will of God, and therefore cannot be living 
m any true sense the Christian life Christian achieve- 
ment and mortification will be found always to balance 
each other The measure m which we do violence to 
self-will, coupled with the faithful living of the sacra- 
mental life, is the measure m which we advance m the 
life of Christ All the great spiritual masters give us 
. this as then principle Father Baker tells us that 
“ according to the established course of divine provi- 
dence, perfection in prayer is accompanied with a 
proportionate perfection m mortification ” 2 Such 
also is the consistent teaching of Thomas a Kempis in 
the Imitation “ The more a man dies to himself, the 

1 St John via 28 

2 Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 206 
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more he begins to live to God ” 1 “ Son, leave thyself, 
and thou shalt find Me ” 2 “ Forsake all, and thou 
shalt find all ” 3 If the operation of this principle is 
essential to the ordinary life of grace which all must live, 
how much more imperative is it that it be the ruling 
power in the lives of those who would aspire to greater 
tilings m the life of prayer and perfection 

It would seem, therefore, that self-will, so umversal 
m the heart of the natural man, is the one thmg which 
neutralizes the power of the Spirit If God is to come 
in and direct and rule the heart, self-will must be cast 
out. It is totally incompatible with the love and 
service of God If allowed free rem it takes possession 
of us, and we cannot, at the same time, be possessed of 
God and ruled by self St Augustine puts it well and 
clearly when he says that there are, in the last analysis, 
but two loves, the love of self extending ultimately to 
the contempt of God, and the love of God extending to 
the contempt of self — amor Dei, ad contemptum sui i 
No treaty of peace can ever be effected between these 
two loves. Self-denial, which is the mortification of 
self-love, is the only method known either in revelation 
or experience, the use of which will enthrone the divine 
love, and enable the soul to fulfil its destiny 

Mortification does not mean self-denml of a vague 
and general character. It means definite self-denial in 
those particular things to ■which we are inclined to 
chug, in short, the denying of ourselves where it will 
cost us something If we are unwilling to deny our- ■ 
selves m this way, then we are loving self and the things 
of self more than we love God and the things of God 

1 Thomas a Kempis, The Imitation of Christ , Bk II, ch xii 

1 End , Bk III 37 3 Ibid , Bk III 32 

4 St Augustine, de Civitate Dei, xiv 28 
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Mortification brings the body into subjection to the 
spirit, and the spirit into subjection to God It 
accomplishes this by continually crossing the desires 
and motions of the human spirit, which crossing (if the 
intention be for the glory of God) will be not only the 
thrusting out of the human spirit, but, by the same 
action, the bringing m of the divine Spirit This 
process may be slow and gradual, but if persisted m, it 
will surely destroy self-love and self-will, and enable the 
divine love and the divine will to enter m and take 
possession of our entire self, and herein hes our 
perfection and our happmess 

In the life of mortification, love must be the motive 
force of every act Where love is, mortification brings 
joy. We see this on every hand in the natural sphere 
The student, the explorer, the merchant, all sacrifice 
many tlungs for the love of the object of their quest 
They deny themselves advantages and pleasures which, 
so far as the nature of them is concerned, are good and 
desirable m themselves We find the same thing m 
the sphere of earthly love and friendship How many 
sacrifices are made by friend for friend, by brother for 
brother, by parent for child, with love as the motive 
The sacrifice may be very real, it may involve great 
suffering, yet Jove makes it a happy thing, and the 
suffering itself becomes an instrument of joy 
Mortification, in the spiritual sphere, falls into two 
classes it is either unavoidable or voluntary Un- 
avoidable mortification in its turn falls into several 
divisions It may come through certain trials, such as 
poverty, sickness, persecution, loss of friends, or through 
temptation or spiritual desolation These are the 
more advantageous, for they come not through any 
devising of our own, but are sent either by the direct 
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will of God, or through His wise permission, for our 
good They are not so likely to arouse us to spiritual 
pride as are mortifications which are self-chosen 
Other necessary mortifications arise from required 
obedience to law, subjection to superiors, bearing with 
those with whom we have to hve, or through 
obligations which arise m the forum of conscience 1 

Our Lord in His teaching evidently had m mind 
these necessary mortifications He clearly implies 
that the cross will be found daily in every man’s life 
Not infrequently we can avoid it, but it will be only to 
find another cross We may fight against it, repme and 
rebel, but the pain, the stress will be there If we 
would be His disciples, we are to take up this daily 
cross willingly, gladly, and follow Him 

Voluntary mortifications are those which are self- 
imposed, without any spur of obligation or necessity 
We take them upon ourselves because we beheve that 
they will advance us in the way of Christian perfection 

1 ** My instructions to Dame Gertrude on the subject of morti- 
fication may be embraced under three heads First, that she 
should do all that belonged to her to do by any law, human or 
divine. In this was comprised obedience to divine inspirations 
not only m matters of obligation, but also in things that ■were 
indifferent ; for divine inspirations are to be observed by spiritual 
persons as a law of prime importance Secondly, that she was 
to refrain from those things that v ere forbidden her by human or 
divine law, or by divine inspirations Thirdly, that she should 
bear -with as much patience and resignation as possible all crosses 
and contradictions to her natural ■will, "which were inflicted by 
the hand of God Such, for example, were aridities, temptations, 
afflictions or bodily pains, sickness and infirmity , or, again, loss 
of honour and esteem, unkindness, neglect , or, again, the loss of 
friends, or want of necessaries or comforts All this was to be 
endured patiently, whether the crosses came directly from God 
or by means of His creatures These, indeed, were mortifications 
enough for Dame Gertrude, or for any other soul, and there was 
no need for anyone to advise or impose others ” — Augustine Baker, 
Inner Life of Dame Gertrude Afore , pp 7G-77 
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Ordinarily, however, self-imposed mortifications are 
to be suspected Rarely should they be practised with- 
out the approbation of some spiritual director, and 
such approbation should not be sought or given except 
where a soul has been faithful m meeting with courage 
and hu mili ty the mortifications which belong to its 
state of life, the crosses which he daily m its path One 
who was impatient under the burden of loss or sickness 
would be guilty of presumption were he, while m such a 
state of rebellion, to inflict upon himself mortifications 
which were of his own devising 

These warnings are not to be taken, however, as 
forbidding all voluntary mortifications, even though the 
soul has not been quite perfect in the practice of 
mortifications which are unavoidable Few, if any, 
ever attain in this life to such perfection It will 
suffice if the will, and the intention of the heart, be 
truly set upon God, and if the soul is resolutely and 
humbly seeking through divine grace to be faithful m 
the ordinary hfe of self-denial Indeed, if one is to be 
faithful m these ordinary mortifications at all, it is 
necessary that he drill himself m certain voluntary 
courses of self-denial These acts are always safer, less 
likely to stimulate pride and vanity, if they have regard 
to not doing rather than to doing For example 
refrain from talking , discipline yourself to sit quietly, 
listening to what is being said without thrusting your 
opimon upon others , or, at least, waiting until 
several others have expressed themselves before vou 
venture your judgment Practise to see how far you 
can acquire the habit of never speaking of self except 
when it is really necessary, and never of your neighbour 
unless you can say something kind. Forbid yourself 
to gossip With strong resolution refrain from 
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meddling either by word or act with what does not 
concern you Do not embroil your mind with 
interests which have their root m a curious running 
after news which is of no value, for by doing this you are 
definitely cultivating a habit of distraction — a desperate 
business indeed for one who is seeking the higher ways 
of prayer Learn, as a general rule of life, to practise 
silence Seek solitude more frequently, refrain from 
idle visits , cut off light and frivolous readmg Above 
all, complain of nothing “ Sine quarula, without 
complaint,” is the characteristic which the Imitation 
assigns to the life lived in Christ 

To most of us the courses of mortification included 
in these suggestions will prove truly a tremendous task 
If we can by persistent and earnest effort make some 
little progress m them, and combine with them a 
faithful pursuance of interior devotion, we shall most 
surely become mortified, ascetic souls, disciplined an 
the ways of prayer, and speedily will our hearts be 
freed for the higher work of contemplation There 
will be no need to seek after difficult and unusual 
modes of self-denial If self-will be really put to death, 
it matters not by what weapon the death stroke is 
given Faithfulness m these ordinary things will 
mortify and kill all vices in us, for such a course will 
constitute the continual sacrifice of self-will, which is 
the only effective foe of the divine wall, and its morti- 
fication will put us m the way of gomg on to ever higher 
things in the service of God 

This lesson learned, we shall begin to understand that 
there is no need to devote ourselves to severe fasts, 
scourgmgs, or other macerations of the flesh which the 
ignorant, popular mind is so apt to think of when 
mortification is mentioned Curb and discipline the 
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power of self-will, and the work will be well under way 
But it will never be done with m this life Whatever 
progress we make, none the less has the warfare to be 
continued as long as life shall last It is the universal 
judgment of the masters of the spiritual life that there 
is no state of sanctity here on earth, however exalted, 
in which one is safe m ceasing the constant warfare 
against self-will 

When our Lord spoke of denying oneself, He meant 
saying No to oneself, and this has to be practised not 
only m respect to that which is bad, but also m respect 
to many good things He who habitually does a tiling 
for no other reason than that he wants to do it, and 
regards this as a good and sufficient motive, even 
though the thing be good in itself, is bound fast to a 
lower life, and cannot soar to the heights He who 
recognizes self-will for what it is, namely, the sole cause 
and instrument of sin, will labour daily to mortify self 
m good things as well as m things which are evil 

In order to achieve tins, we may discreetly, and 
under proper guidance, devote ourselves daily to doing 
or not doing, as the case may be, for no other purpose 
than to tram and educate the will so that it will under- 
stand that it cannot arrogate to itself the independent 
control of our life, but must act subject to the divine 
grace within Remember, however, that the will is 
not to be crushed, it is to be disciplined, for as it is 
only through the exerase of self-will that sin arises, so 
it is only through the exercise of the will, consecrated 
to God, that -we can do anything for Him He who 
does not practise this continual disciplining of the will 
cannot expect to tread the ways of a close and intimate 
communion with God, and nowhere in the whole 
regimen of the spiritual life is this more necessary than 
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on the work of contemplative prayer , and right habits 
of will, as with all other habits, can be acquired only 
by persistent drill A modern psychologist, speaking 
from the natural pomt of view only, and m respect to 
the demands which are made upon us in the course 
of the so-called secular life, says, “ Keep the faculty 
of effort alive m you by a little gratuitous exercise 
every day That is, be systematically ascetic or heroic 
m little unnecessary points , do every day or two some- 
thing for no other reason than that you would rather 
not do it, so that when the hour of dire need draws 
nigh, it may find you not unnerved and untrained to 
stand the test . The man who has daily inured 
himself to habits of concentrated attention, energetic 
volition, and self-denial m unnecessary things, 'will 
stand like a tower when everything rocks around him, 
and -when his softer fellow-mortals are winnowed like 
chaff in the blast ” 1 

Such is the mortified, the ascetic, life as commended 
by a great master with the aim of securing power and 
success m merely human and mundane affairs „ Where 
the same ascetic course is pursued resolutely and 
definitely for the glory of God and for the building up 
of the soul in Him, spiritual power and achievement on 
the highest plane are assured, and such'asceticism is a 
necessity as a means and instrument, the employment 
of which leads inevitably to the exercise of the mystical 
life m contemplation 

“ What is the reason,” asks the author of the Imitation , 
“ why some of the saints are so perfect and contem- 
plative ? Because they made it then study wholly to 
mortify m themselves all earthly desires, and thus they 
iv ere enabled ■with the whole interior of then heart to 
1 William James, Psychology (Briefer Course), p 149 
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cleave to God ” 1 So, the mortification of earthly- 
desires and the power of cleaving unto God are com- 
plementary one to the other St Jane de Ghantal 
says, “Mortification without prayer is very difficult , 
prayer without mortification is very dangerous ” 
And again, this holy guide of souls declares that 
“ all good prayer is produced and preserved by 
mortification ” 2 

We shall fail utterly, however, to grasp the true nature 
and meaning of mortification unless it is made very 
clear to us that it does not consist merely m slaying 
something within us That would be a poor and 
bootless achievement It is not the crushing of an 
evil will, but the taking of such a will and by divine 
grace purifying it, reforming and transforming it, so 
that where its power had been used for self, and 
therefore for evil, it will henceforth be devoted to 
directing all the capacities of the inner man to the work 
and glory of God Mortification does not bmd, it 
liberates It frees us from the fetters of unnecessary, 
even if not evil, things The more I desire and require , 
the more things and conditions there are, the want of 
( which makes me restless or unhappy, the more am I 
enslaved, bound upon “ the wheel of things ” This 
work is therefore not negative, it is positive It is 
the exchanging of a dead weight which bears us down 
to earth for that which is instinct with eternal life, 
bearing 'us up to a higher plane According to St 
Augustine it is not a quenching or a reining m of love, 
but a freeing of love for unfettered flights, a transfer of 
our love from earthly to divine things , a withdrawing 

1 Thomas A Kempis, Imitation, Bk I, ch xi 

: Quoted in Mistical Prayer according to St Jane Francis de Chantal, 
by Saudreau, p 27 * * 
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of our desire from the one and a setting of it upon the 
other 1 

It is therefore a blessed exchange, not a dead 
sacrifice “We give up the old man m exchange for 
the new We leave the human spirit to find the divine 
We mortify the natural man to give life to the spiritual 
man We weaken nature to strengthen grace We 
renounce cupidity to gam charity We deny self-love 
to enjoy divine love We lose our own wall to find the 
wall of God Happy exchange 1 that frees us from all 
our evil and brings us all our good ” 2 

* St Augustine, De Tnmtate , Bk XIV, ch xvn 
2 Buckler, The Perfection of Man by Chanty , p 267 



CHAPTER XI 

OF THE SOUL’S READINESS FOR CONTEMPLATION 

It is dangerous in the spiritual life to demand a sign 
Our Lord condemned it It smacks of a lack of faith 
And yet the apostle tells us that we are to try the 
spirits whether they be of God, and there is such a 
thing as waiting humbly until God has given some sign 
of His will There is a difference between demanding 
the sign which we appoint for God to show, and a 
humble desire to have some definite indication of His 
will What, then, are the indications by which we can 
know that God means us to go on to some purer form 
of prayer? Such signs there are, and the masters are 
quite clear in the mam in teaching what they are and 
how they are to be interpreted 

First, having been faithful m ordinary discursive 
meditation, the soul finds itself no longer mterested m 
such an exercise It becomes unsatisfactory, difficult, 
or even impossible, to meditate longer The mind 
does not seem to take hold in the ordinary discursive 
way when divine subjects are presented. One must 
not, however, cease meditation on the first apparent 
indication of this condition The seeming inability to 
meditate might be a deception of the devil, or it might 
easily be the result of sloth, or a temptation to sloth 
One should continue the effort to meditate for some time 
after this sign seems to be present It would mdeed be 
fatal if everyone who felt a passing distaste for medita- 
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tion should assume immediately that it pointed to a 
call to higher forms of prayer In any event, it were 
wise not to act on one’s own judgment, but to seek 
counsel from some spiritual guide who had knowledge 
of such things At this pomt it would be well to recall - 
St Teresa’s warning against directors who are not good 
spiritual theologians, however holy and devout their 
own course of life may be And directors are to be 
careful about suggesting more advanced methods of 
prayer, for, as Father Baker says “Far less incon- 
veniences would follow by detaining a soul somewhat 
too long m a humble, inferior exercise, as of meditation, 
when she is fit and ripe for a more subhme one, than 
if she should at the first, or before her time, be put mto 
one above her present capacity ” 1 

Secondly, the soul -which is ready for the more 
affective or contemplative modes of prayer of the will 
is almost certain to find within itself a drawing to some 
new exercise, though it may not as yet know at all to 
what that attraction tends; and along with this -will 
go the dissatisfaction with the former methods of which 
we have just spoken. In this case, if, through the want 
of proper direction, nothing new is suggested to the 
' soul, it will feel itself invited, as it were, merely to -wait 
on God, to repose in Him in loving confidence, assured 
in its conscience and judgment, that m His own time 
He -will pomt the way No restlessness or anxiety 
invades the soul Sweetly and calmly it tames the 
Lord’s leisure He will refresh it, when and how He 
-wills, and m the meantime it may be sure that while it 
may seem to be waiting -with no thin g happening, all 
the while God “ is now secretly and quietly infusing 
■wisdom mto the soul, together "with the loving know- 
1 Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 427. 
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ledge of Himself, without many divers distinct or 
separated acts ” 1 

Thirdly, the condition of the soul and its fitness for a 
higher mode of prayer must be tested by the dominance 
of a sense of hesitation to rush too impetuously into new 
forms of devotion This hesitation has its root not in 
spiritual cowardice, but m a humble sense of unworthi- 
ness, and is accompamed by a willingness to be guided, 
and a corresponding shanking from any effort at self- 
guidance It may last for some time, for the signs that 
there is due some change in the method of our prayer 
do not normally come suddenly and without warning. 
Indeed, all the signs we are considenng may appear so 
gradually as for a time to be scarcely perceptible 
The fourth sign which must be looked for is the 
willingness of the soul not only to wait on God, as we 
thought m considering the second of the signs enumer- 
ated, but to wait with a desire for solitude and silence 
As we have seen, the soul thus called by God has no 
desire to make haste ; indeed, it has no desire for any 
change or advancement whatever, if it be not morally 
sure that it is the will of God The words solitude and 
silence are important, and they present one of the 
prime tests The soul which is unable to find satis- 
faction and ]!>eace m silence is wholly unfit for con- 
templation A talkative contemplative is a violent 
contradiction in terms “ Be still and know that I am 
God,” is a necessary motto for him who would 
commune with God “To contemplate is to receive, 
and it is impossible to receive the highest wisdom, 
which is contemplation, other than in a silent spint ” 2 
Furthermore, he who does not love at least occasional 

1 St. John of the Gross, The Living Flame of Love, p 77 
8 Ibid , III 40 
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solitude, but ever desires the crowd, has no capacity 
for prayer “ Solitude , 55 says St John Damascene, 
tc is the mother of prayer, and prayer is the revelation 
of the divine glory 55 1 And since prayer is communica- 
tion and correspondence with another, it follows that 
solitude does not mean being all alone ; it means being 
alone with God, rejoicing in this divine and sweetest 
companionship This desire for solitude with the 
Beloved is not an extraordinary thing It is a desire 
natural to the heart of man, and here, as in so many 
other instances, the natural law operates m the 
spiritual sphere St John of the Cross with his 
practical insight into human nature calls attention to 
the fact that “ a strange characteristic of those that 
are in love is this, that they are far more desirous of 
enjoying each other’s society when they are alone 
together and withdrawn from every creature than in 
doing so m the company of any- For, although they 
be together, yet if there be any strange company 
present with them, even though they would not con- 
verse and speak together if they were away from them 
any more than they do in their presence, and though 
those others speak not, neither converse at all, their 
very presence is sufficient for the lovers not to have 
pleasure and enjoyment m each other t The reason 
for this is that since love is the union of two only, these 
two desire to commune alone 55 2 He who is m love 
with God desires to be alone with God. The same 
St John speaks of God “ anointing the soul with the 
unction of loving knowledge, most delicate, serene, 
peaceful, lonely, strange to sense and imagination 

* St John Damascene, De Transjig io Quoted by Saudreau, 
The Life of Union, No 76 

St John of the Gross, The Spiritual Canticle , p 378 
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He suspends its power of meditation because He 
reserves it for this lonely unction, inclining it to 
solitude and quiet ” 1 

In the period of transition when one is seeking to 
read the signs which may appear, the soul is often dark 
and troubled It finds no satisfaction m mere intel- 
lectual exercises of meditation, and often as httle 
satisfaction in the effort at contemplation This, 
again, is a normal phase of the life of prayer, and the 
rule holds in all life If one gives up one occupation 
for another, he finds that it requires some httle time in 
which to adjust himself to the new method of work and 
to the unaccustomed conditions He has put off the 
old harness to which he was accustomed and has 
not yet had time to' adjust himself to the new It 
wears and rubs But a period of patience will accustom 
us to the new conditions, and we will find the work 
better done, and the approach to God easier and surer 
than it was when the former inferior method was m 
use During the time of readjustment we have to 
exercise patience, and in the end patience will have her 
perfect work This period of difficulty and obscurity 
is what St John of the Gross regards as the first 
entrance into the dark mght of the soul 2 

But while ®ne must hold fast and not yield too easily 
to the temptation to return to the old ways, yet it 
were a mistake, as we have already seen, to think that 
having once begun the work of contemplation we are 
never to return to meditation It often continues to 
be a help to those who are prosecuting regularly the 
exercises of contemplative prayer As the work of 
contemplation in general has its inception in medita- 

1 St John of the Gross, The Living Flame of Love, pp 81-82 

2 Idem, Dark Night of the Soul, Bk I ch i X 
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tion, so it may easily be that patiieular occasions of 
contemplation may have their beginnings m a brief 
period of meditation, or even of reading St John of 
the Cross says that the soul “ Mill frequently need to 
make use of meditation quietly and in moderation,” 1 
and Pourrat, commenting on this master, adds that 
“ discursive meditation is the way to prepare for active 
contemplation, it purifies the powers of the soul, and, 
therefore, it is not a good thing to leave it altogether 
until contemplation has become habitual.” 2 Both of 
these writers arc here recommending this recurrence to 
occasional meditation to those who arc just entering 
upon the higher way, but St Teresa does not confine it 
to novices m the art of contemplation, but narrates that 
during no less than eighteen of the most crucial years 
of her life she found it almost impossible to recollect 
herself in God without beginning with the help of 
reading and meditation “ Reading is of great 
service,” she says, “ towards procuring recollection in 
anyone who proceeds in this way . During all 
this time it was only after Communion that I ever 
ventured to begin my prayer without a book 5 3 
The humble willingness to descend from the heights 
of contemplation to the lover levels of reading and 
meditation, whenever they would seem to be a help, 
is, therefore, to be regarded as one of the signs that the 
soul is ready to dwell on the heights, for only he who is 
humble deserves to be exalted 


* St John of the Cross, The Ascent of Alt Carmel, Bk 31 , kv 2 
~ Pourrat, Christian Spirituality, HI 197-98 
3 St Teresa, Life, IV 12, 13 



CHAPTER XII 

OF THE SOUL’S DESIRE FOR GOD 

We have been considering certain signs which may 
indicate that a soul is ready to leave the paths of 
discursive meditation and to seek contemplation But 
all these must be verified by one other consideration, 
which has been suggested already, but needs to be 
emphasized and explicated Is there a strong and 
persisting, though humble, desire m the will to think 
upon and to approach God directly, rather than to 
dwell upon some object which has to do indirectly with 
Him and His revelation of Himself' 1 This involves 
a tendency to rest lovingly in the divine presence with 
acts and aspirations of love rather than to occupy the 
mind with the consideration and study of those things 
which He has revealed concerning Himself In short, 
there should be an interest, profound and compelling, 
m knowing God rather than m knowing the things 
which pertaih to God There must be a desire to 
know God, and a dissatisfaction m knowing merely 
about Him The soul under these conditions does not 
want to study or think ; it wants to love 

This spirit finds illustration in the sequence of the 
Advent Collects In the first we pray that we may have 
grace to cast off the works of darkness and to put on 
the armour of hght, that in the end we may be brought 
to the glory of the resurrection Certain means are 
required to accomplish this, and these means God 
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has supphed So, m the second Advent Collect we 
consider m our prayer the Holy Scriptures, the written 
word of God in which He reveals Himself and His 
purposes for man Likewise, on the third Sunday the 
Church directs our attention to another necessary 
channel of grace which is of divine ordaimng, namely, 
the ministry of the Church whereby we are given the 
sacramental grace and power which must be possessed 
and used But as we draw nearer to the unveiling 
of the Eternal Word before the eyes of men, the soul 
seems suddenly to be overwhelmed with a holy 
impatience of mere means and instruments, and 
breaks out m a cry to God that He come quickly, not 
under veils and through media, however rich and 
precious, but m His own immediate power helpmg and 
delivering us The Collect is a cry of the heart, no 
longer for any media that may brmg us to God, but 
for God Himself “ Raise up, we pray Thee, Thy 
power, and come among us, and with great might 
succour us ; that whereas, through our sins and wicked- 
ness, we are sore let and hindered m running the race 
that is set before us, Thy bountiful grace and mercy 
may speedily help and deliver us ” 

Desire engenders effort, and the more earnest the 
desire for God, the more will the effort *to reach out 
after Him be marked with patience and persistence 
We must remind ourselves here that by desire we do 
not mean a mere impotent -wishing, but an energizing 
desire which induces action Nor do we mean an 
emotional desire, but a desire which has its field of 
action m the will I may desire the best t hin gs life 
affords, and yet the cost of these things may be the 
suffering of that against which all my emotional nature 
rebels A man may desire a serious operation because 
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he knows that it is the one condition of life and health , 
but this does not mean that he has an emotional longing 
for the peril and pain mvolved m placing himself m the, 
hands of the surgeon He may anticipate these with 
shrinking and horror, but he wills and desires to endure 
them because of the ultimate result which the operation 
will achieve His desire is no less sincere because of 
this shrinking from the painful experience which is 
incidental to the surgeon’s work Nor is a soul insin- 
cere, as some have thought, who regards with utter 
distaste the labour and stress of prayer, and shrinks from 
it keenly, provided the will is resolutely set for the 
accomplishment of what God may appoint for him m 
the service of prayer; for sincerity has nothing to do 
with the emotions, but resides in the will and mtention 
alone. 

A genuine and persevering desire for God will 
operate, therefore, to accomplish all that is required 
There is never a moment when we are not consciously 
or subconsciously desiring something Desire is one 
of the essential motive forces which make possible the 
orderly sequence of life, and all human achievement, 
whether good or evil, is the result of desire I go from 
■ one thing to another because I am impelled by desire 
for the next thing. If we could divert the current of 
this desire mto Godward channels, the soul would be 
m continual prayer, for, as St Augustine assures us, 
cc When we cherish uninterrupted desire for God, 
along With the exercise of faith, hope and chanty, we 
pray always ”, 1 and he again tells us that good or 
evil loves — and we desire that which we love — make 
good or evil lives 2 The man who cultivates a perma- 

1 St Augustine, Epis cxxx. 18 

2 Idem, Contra Faust Bk V 1 1 
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ncnt state of desire to succeed in some secular employ- 
ment docs not find it difficult to direct his acthities to 
that end, indeed they, acting on habit, would seem to 
direct themselves 

Following the same principle, continued desire for 
God, says Father Baker, “will become easy, and, as 
it were, natural to the soul, and consequently, without 
any force used on the imagination or understanding, 
they may be continued without interruption, for they 
will flow as freely as breath from the lungs 1 Only 
by exercising the will in these holy desires can we 
pray without ceasing ” External duties may draw 
us from the actual exercises of prayer, but they will 
not affect the habitual desire for prayer which resides m 
the soul The virtue of prayer without ceasing will be 
ours, and, thanks be to God, if the virtue and fervour 
he in our will, even though the emotional nature or 
feehng docs not partake of the desire, we are doing all 
that God asks St Bernard says that the desire for 
perfection is accounted to us as perfection , 2 and when 
we consider the essential relation between perfection 
and prayer, we can nghtly paraphrase the saying, and 
declare that the desire for prayer, such as w'e have 
been considering, is accounted to us as prayer, for 
energizing desire moulds character. 

Just here a wholesome w'ord of -warning may be 
given to those w r ho are beginners m this way of devo- 
tion This desire must be accompanied by a deep 
sense of humility and a consciousness of the truth that 
we are not worthy to look for anything at the hands of 
o t is quite possible for desire to be based upon 
spiritual pride Satan desired to be like God To be 

* Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 362 
St Bernard, Epis ccliv 
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like unto Him is the aim of our whole Christian course, 
and all that God has ever done m the Incarnation, 
through His Cross and Passion, and through all His 
dealings with the souls of men, has been done m order 
that we may have the capacity and power to become 
like Him And yet, Satan’s desire was of such a nature 
that it worked his terrible and irretrievable downfall 
What Mgr. Farges says about the dispositions to 
receive the highest mystical gifts apphes equally to the 
contemplative prayer we are studying, as mdeed it 
does to all the gifts of God Two things he insists 
upon, and here he is following St Teresa “ First, 
humility, that is to say, full consciousness of our great 
unworthmess, and a sole desire to see God more 
glorified within us The complete abandonment, 
that is to say, entire submission to the good pleasure of 
God, who is in no way bound by any promise to grant 
us the mystical gifts, since they are not the only way to 
attain to Christian perfection, even though we might 
prepare ourselves for them by removing every obstacle 
and by cultivating to the utmost the other gifts of the 
Holy Ghost ” 1 

St Francis de Sales sums up the humble and safe 
course m his classical words “ We should ask nothing 
and refuse nothing, but leave ourselves in the arms of 
divine Providence without wasting time m any desire 
except to will what God wills for us ” 2 This means 
that our desires, deep and strong as they may be, will 
i not be passionate or impetuous, but will be calmed by 
our steadfast and loving confidence in, and submission 
to, the divine will Prepare the way — yes — by avoiding 
all things that would prove obstacles to the entering in 

1 Farges, Mystical Phenomena, p 644- 

2 St Francis de Sales, Conferences, xxi 
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of God in any way He might wall, but leave all to 
Him But none the less it lies with us, with the sure 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, to create the necessary 
habits, and to this end acts are necessary, forced acts, 
as the child who would acquire the habit of writing 
forces itself to perform over and over again the tiresome 
practice of tracmg letters and words. But the habit, 
once formed, takes care of the acts and reproduces 
them Some of us have ne\er, perhaps, learned to 
pray even m an elementary manner. We again and 
again forget our prayers entirely We have to invent 
some plan to recall the duty of prayer, like putting a 
book in the middle of the floor when we go to bed at 
mght We wake m the morning, and the first thought 
is to wonder why the book is there Then we recall 
what we had done and why We promptly kneel and 
pray After a few days we no longer need the remmder. 
The habit is formed and we have only to keep it up by 
yielding to it promptly and regularly By some such 
device can we acquire the habit of continual acts of 
desire for 'God, which will constitute, according to 
St Augustine, the life of perpetual prayer. 


0 



CHAPTER XIII 

CONTEMPLATION AND THE GIFTS OF THE SPIRIT 

In doing His work m the soul the Holy Spirit employs 
certain gifts and powers by means of which He directs 
and rules the various human faculties so that the 
divine purposes may be fulfilled For the development 
of the Christian life the presence of the three theological 
virtues, faith, hope and love, is required Without 
these one cannot hve the supernatural life , indeed, it 
is their presence in the soul which constitutes the 
supernatural life, for without these no one can be, in 
any manner or degree, in union with God These 
powers are infused mto the soul in baptism, and all 
spiritual acts are performed not only m virtue of them, 
but every such act develops and strengthens these 
powers It may make it clearer if we recall that the 
word virtue is only a modification of the Latin word 
Virtus , which means power, strength, whether in the 
physical, mentcfl or spiritual sphere In baptism there 
was bestowed upon us a spiritual virtue or power, 
which is called faith, by the use of which we are enabled 
really to believe and trust in God We are also given 
by the same sacrament another power called hope, the 
exercise of which enables us to enjoy the unswerving, 
and ever-deepening, expectation of the fulfilment of 
the divine promises, and the virtue and power of love 
enables us m all the relations of life to be really and 
practically loving m our manner of t hinkin g, speaking 
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and acting The exercise of these powers is the basic 
necessity in all Christian living There can be no 
Christian living without them Their presence and 
exercise are necessary'' to salvation, necessary m order 
to hve the ordinary life in Christ. 

But when we come to consider the varied forms of 
hfe and service m the kingdom of God, we find super- 
added to these virtues certain Gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
which render special assistance to the soul, and make 
it possible for us to walk steadily m the upward path 
which He indicates These Gifts have been described 
as “ seven divme qualities inbreathed ” , “ seven 

radiations of divme light, flowings of spiritual unction, 
breathings of power, that attract and draw the will to 
comply with the inspirations of the Holy Ghost,” and 
they <c give a higher perfection to the faculties than the 
grace of the virtues, raising our spirit to higher things, 
and rendering it prompt, vigorous, and readily 
responsive to the divme influences ” 1 Likewise, St 
Thomas Aqumas defines the Gifts as habits infused into 
the soul, perfecting it and enabling it to obey the Holy 
Spirit with promptitude 2 Such is the office and work 
of the Gifts of the Spirit of God 

It is our part, assisted always by divme grace, to 
remove all obstacles to the work of the Spirit within us 
If we do our part. He will be able to bring these Gifts 
mto action, and “ they will produce m us a passive 
and superhuman faith and love which form what 
is really contemplation ” 3 By means of the virtues of 
faith, hope and love, assisted by divme grace, we guide, 

1 Ullathome, Christian Patience, pp 1 64-65 

2 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, 1, 2, Q, 68, Art 2 ' 

3 See LambaUe, Mystical Contemplation, p 56 , also St Thomas, 
Summa , 1, 2, Q. 68 
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as it were, ourselves , by the Gifts of the Spirit we are 
led and guided In the operation of the Gifts the soul 
“ is not the mover but the thing moved ” 1 St 
Augustine’s prayer, “ Give what Thou commandest, 
and command what Thou wilt,” might well be con- 
strued as a prayer for the growth of the power of the 
Gifts of the Spirit. 

Reasoning and considerations do not govern us 
here Committing ourselves to Him, we are led by the 
Spirit of God, and we do not stop td examine the 
grounds, or to weigh the reasons why He guides 
us as He does We are acted upon rather than acting, 
and it is through the operation of the Gifts that the 
Spirit here performs His heavenly offices Once 
having cast itself upon the Lord, He “ lovingly caresses 
the soul, stirrmg with such heavenly sweetness its 
knowledge and love that it seems rather led and 
sweetly urged by Him than moving by itself; rather 
breaking forth into acts passively than producing them 
of its own accord ” 2 

The passage we have just quoted might seem a con- 
tradiction in terms How can one “ act passively ” ? 
The answer to the question becomes clear when we 
remind ourselves that the word passive has m this 
connection, hk£ so many terms employed in spiritual 
parlance, another meaning than that which is given 
it in our ordinary vernacular Ordinarily it means 
inactive, inert, doing nothing This was the sense 
in which it was used by the quietists Their passivity 
was a state of interior idleness, domg nothing m order 
that in them, as they said, God might do all But God 

1 St Thomas, Summa, 2, 2, Q. 52, Art 2 

s Joan a Jesu, Theol Myst , quoted by Buckler, The Perfection of 
Man by Chanty, p 219 
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never works in tins way There is no state m the 
sphere of ordinary prayer, however high, in which the 
soul must not be continually responding to God, and 
response is always, consciously or subconsciously, an 
activity of the will By passivity, therefore, we mean 
that state m which we, by strong, persistent activity 
of the will, maintain ourselves m a wholly receptive 
attitude, that God may be able to do within us what He 
mils to do It is the condition m which He does some- 
thing for us rather than our domg something for Him. 
It is the predominance of this quality of passivity 
which constitutes one of the chief differentiations 
between mystical prayer and other forms, such as 
meditation Mystical prayer is that in which the 
passive element, this gazing upon God, the simple 
waiting upon Him, definitely predominates over the 
exercise of the reason and imagination The latter 
may not be wholly absent, where there is a predomi- 
nance of the passive quality, and where the soul is 
resolute to persevere in doing all things necessary in 
order to leave itself wholly in the hands of God, there 
is a real and progressive element of mystical prayer 
The Abbe Saudreau describes complete passivity as 
bemg “ nothing else than the full expansion, the perfect 
development of the Gifts of the Spirit,” 1 and St 
Thomas says, “ Man submits to the action of the Holy 
Spirit, but m such a manner that he himself acts 
because he is free ” 2 

The exercise of the Gifts is, therefore, m a different 
class from the exercise of the theological virtues By 
the help of the Holy Spirit we can -will, plan and 
execute an act of faith, hope or love Not so with the 

1 Saudreau, The Mystical State, p 163 

2 St Thomas, Summa, 1, 2, Q_ 68, Art 3 
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Gifts In order to exercise them we must place our- 
selves m the hands of the Spirit that He may deal with 
us as He wills Not we, but He is the actor m the 
exercise of the Gifts But this does not mean a 
qmetistic inertia on our part It requires all the most 
active powers of will thus to yield to the Spirit, and to 
maintain the receptive attitude which is necessary if 
He is to do His work within us 1 
When we turn our eyes to the sun and keep them wide 
open m that direction, they are filled with the glory of 
the hght, so, when we raise our minds and hearts 
towards God, and, so far as m us lies, keep open all the 
avenues of communication with Him, His hght, His 
joy and His strength fill the whole being, and through 
His work, thus unhindered in us, He enables us to 
grow m wisdom and understanding, and to increase 
m the knowledge and love and joy and peace of God 
This work of the Spirit within us, co-operated with by 
tins response on our part, constitutes the exercise and 
enjoyment of the contemplative life 

The Gifts which especially concur m effecting this 
end are those of Understanding, Knowledge and 
Wisdom Put briefly, Understanding (which is an 
infused supernatural Gift of God, and not to be con- 
founded with’the natural intellective faculty which goes 
by the same name) is the Gift through the exercise of 

1 “ By the virtues the soul in a state of grace acts supematurally, 
it is true , but it acts in a manner conformable to its rational and 
human condition as likewise by its own movement and initiative 
By the Gifts, it is disposed to act directly and solely under the divine 
impulsion (while keeping, of course, its liberty, which is mani- 
fested by acquiescence to the inspiration from on high, and this 
m a manner which does not always fit in with its rational, natural 
way of seeing and considering things The influence of the Gifts 
is, then, m a very real sense, superior to that of the virtues ” — 
Abbot Marmion, Christ , the Life of the Soul , p n6 
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which we are able intuitively to grasp the things of 
God, and to understand them in a far more elevated 
manner than could be possible through the exercise 
of natural reason, however exalted and refined As 
with all the teaching work of the Spirit, -we are not led 
through successive processes of reason, but are rather 
given a strong and luminous grasp upon the right 
conclusions of truth It is in this way that the Spirit 
fulfils our Lord’s promise to lead us into all truth — 
into truth itself, not through the maze of consideration 
and argument ordinarily employed to arrive at truth 
m the natural sphere The Spirit’s Gift of Under- 
standing enables us to penetrate so profoundly and 
supematurally the Truth which is God, that as a 
necessary consequence we stand before that Truth 
spellbound m love, admiration and joy, which state 
is the state of contemplation Such understanding 
transcends all the natural powers of the human mmd. 
It is another thing altogether from mere human under- 
standing, and operates in another sphere The object 
of its quest is eternal truth, which is God Himself, who 
cannot be comprehended by merely natural processes 
of thought This Gift is not, as in the case of the 
natural intellect, concerned with mental speculation, 
or the work of arriving at conclusions' 1 by processes 
of reason The manner of the action of this Gift is to 
contemplate that truth which faith has already laid 
hold of, and by this contemplation to cause the soul 
to rejoice m a more profound belief in God, and to love 
Him more ardently 

As the Gift of Understanding gives a right and 
intimate appreciation of God, in like manner the Gift 
of Knowledge operates in relation to the events and 
conditions of this earthly life It enables us to see 
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them in their true proportion and value, and teaches us 
how to refer them to God, to see them as it were with 
His eyes, and so to use them in order that God alone 
may be glorified The virtues of the active life prepare 
the soul for the contemplative, and we must know how 
to use the active life and how to value the things 
pertaining to it, if it is to flower into purer and higher 
forms of prayer 

The Gift of Knowledge must act, first of all, in rela- 
tion to self, for a false idea of self is the primary obstacle 
to the work of the Spirit within us We may be able 
to get along without the world, and even to despise it , 
but it is not so easy to put self in its proper place 
Many ignorantly think that self is to be crushed, 
annihilated, but, on the contrary, we cannot find 
ourselves in any right relation to God unless we 
consecrate self to Him, and employ all its faculties, 
- estimated at their true value, and raised to their highest 
power, in His service “ Glorify God in your body 
and in your spirit, which are God’s,” is the apostohc 
command 1 It is only by the trained use of the 
faculties of self that we can serve God at all Therefore 
it is of supreme importance that we learn what self is, 
its value and use, how and when it is to be disciplined, 
and how and When, thus disciplined, it is to be brought 
mto play I must know how to use self, and all other 
creatures, and all events and conditions of life, for His 
glory, if I am to make them as the rungs of a ladder by 
which I may climb up to Him All this is taught 
through the Gift of Knowledge , it is this Gift which 
enables us to see and appreciate true values, and the 
vision of God is denied to him who does not, through 
the Holy Ghost, continually live and judge all earthly 

1 x Cor vi 20 
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things in virtue of this Gift Our Lord said to St. 
Calhcnnc of Siena, “ My daughter. Know whit I xim, 
and what tiiou art ” Tiic Knowing of God thiough the 
exercise of die Gift of Understanding, and the Knowing 
of self and all other creatures through the Gift of 
Knowledge, these equip the soul for the contemplative 
life, win eh, as St Gregor)' declares, consists in the 
“ vision of the Principle,” the vision of Him who is the 
ultimate and only Reality, the foundation Principle 
outside of whom nothing can exist. 

But behind the Gifts of Understanding and Know- 
ledge stands the Gift of Wisdom, the subtlest of all the 
Gifts of the Spirit, the one without which the operation 
of no other Gift can be effective The Gift of Wisdom 
is a supernatural habit infused into the soul by the 
Holy Spirit, by which He enables us to Know, to love, 
and to delight in God Such is the comprehensive 
nature of Wisdom that he who receives it is able to la/ 
hold of and employ to supreme advantage all the 
diversities of Gifts which the Spirit affords. 

Wisdom in the spiritual man is analogous to taste in 
the natural man The taste of a certain fruit com- 
mends itself to me, I do not Know why, it simply is 
so, and tins is all I can say about it; and as a con- 
sequence I adjudge it to be good Bt, gustibus non 
dispulandum est (Concerning tastes there is no disputing) 
is an old proverb There is nothing upon winch one 
can base a disputation Wisdom is the Gift wliich 
enables us to seek after the things of God, to discern 
them intuitively, as by a spiritual and interior sense of 
taste, and to enjoy them It makes it possible for us, 
immediately a thing is presented for our consideration, 
to judge whether it be of God or not, whether it will 
lead us to a closer union with Him, or be a barrier to 
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our spiritual advance “ Wisdom,” says St Francis de 
Sales, “ is simply love which tastes and expenences 
the goodness and sweetness of God,” 1 but this definition 
must be guarded by recalling the judgment of St 
Thomas that Wisdom does not consist in the mere taste 
for divine things, but rather in the judgment which we 
make instinctively as a result of the tasting 2 
Wisdom, like every other Gift, is to be developed, 
although, as we have seen, this work of development is 
no active work of ours We yield ourselves to the 
Spirit, and He, when He finds us passive m Has hands, 
will Himself do the work There are analogies in the 
natural world of what the fruit of this development is 
In the physical and mental spheres there are those who 
are trained to have a dehcate and discriminating taste 
There are men who can distinguish instantly the 
subtlest difference between certain wines, while there 
- are those who cannot tell one kind from another The 
same is true m art There is a subtle, intangible 
quality in a painting which declares it to him who has 
eyes to see to be from the brush of a certain artist 
He cannot tell you what the signs are, but he knows 
with a certainty which admits of no question A 
similar office is performed by Wisdom m the spiritual 
sphere But* the Spirit does not perfect this power m 
us at a single stroke In the course of the perfecting of 
the Gifts we will make mistakes and show poor judg- 
ment , but God overlooks these if the intention be pure 
But as the power of Wisdom is more and more increased, 
more and more shall we have that right judgment m 
all things for which the Church prays m her great 
Collect for Pentecost. We shall more and more truly 

1 St Francis de Sales, The Love of God, XI 15 

z St Thomas Aquinas, Summa , 2, 2, Q, 45, Art 2 
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know that which comes from God, and be enabled to 
taste and see how sweet the Lord is 

By this exerase of Wisdom we form spiritual judg- 
ments, we lay hold of this, and set that aside, in such a 
manner as makes it possible for us to go straight for- 
ward to God, to recognize divine things, to taste their 
sweetness and richly to enjoy them The contempla- 
tion of God in love is a putting into action the Gift of 
Wisdom, an actual experiencing of divine joy and 
sweetness, just as one by a sense of taste not only 
perceives a certain delicious food to be good, but by the 
same sense goes on to enjoy it 

It is the Gift of Wisdom which we see in action in the 
life and work of great saints, and it is this which some- 
times makes their writings almost incomprehensible 
to us who, lower in the scale' of sanctity, lack their 
keenness of spiritual taste We read the works of such 
spirits as St. Teresa or St John of the Gross, and find 
them discriminating in exact statement and with 
exquisite fineness between certain modes and degrees of 
prayer, which to the ordinary soul have no meaning 
We are incapable of drawing the distinction which to 
the saints stands out so boldly The saints are able to 
contemplate with joy which they are not able to 
express, things which others have no poiver 0 if perceiving 
because their taste has not been cultivated ; it is dull 
and jaded because they have vitiated it in the enjoyment 
of lower things, the things of the world and the things 
of self And yet God intends that in the measure He 
wills, every soul should develop this taste for the divine 
which was infused into him when m baptism he recaved 
the Gift of Wisdom. The prayer used by the Bishop 
when he administers the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
in which the possession of these Gifts is confirmed to 
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us, speaks of this development He prays that the 
confirmed “ may daily increase m Thy Holy Spirit 
more and more until he come to Thine everlasting 
kingdom ” 

As with all other faculties or powers, these Gifts 
increase in proportion as they are exercised within us 
He who gives his attention always to God and to divine 
things, who, while perhaps compelled to look to the 
study and care of the things of the world, yet never fails 
to consider them from the standpoint of God, m him 
will inevitably be developed more and more the gifts 
and powers which will bring him mto the life of 
contemplation, and enable him %vith ever clearer per- 
ception to understand and enjoy the sweetness of God 

The three Gifts we have been considering are the 
principal agencies m the hands of the Holy Ghost for 
the development of the hfe of contemplation He m 
whom the Gifts of Understanding and Wisdom are 
exercised is with every such exercise growing in the 
power of contemplation , and the like exercise of Know- 
ledge clears the way for an ever-deepening spirit of con- 
templation, and lays under tribute everything in human 
life, compelling it to serve the soul m the soul’s service 
of God 

But the other Gifts are by no means to be excluded, 
for they have their place even though they do not 
operate in the same manner When „the work of 
contemplation becomes hard, when the “ dark night of 
the soul ” settles down, the Gift of Fortitude or Ghostly 
Strength comes mto action to enable the soul to hold 
fast, and to endure with courage and perseverance the 
pains of distraction, and the spiritual dullness and 
aridity, all of which are normal and inevitable m the 
hfe of prayer 
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The Gift of Piety develops in us that filial love and 
devotion, that true spirit of sonship by which we are 
made conscious of an ever-deepening yearning after 
uni on with the Father A glance shows us the 
necessity of the operation of this Gift m the life employed 
in contemplating the Divine Father 

Counsel, which is closely allied to Wisdom, enables 
us to make, as it were, in a flash, and with little or no 
formal consideration of the pros and cons, profound and 
far-reaching decisions affecting our' spiritual course; 
while over all the contemplative life there stands as a 
sleepless sentinel the Gift of Holy Fear which is “ the 
chaste and venerating reverence that flows from the 
touch of the Holy Spirit on the will, moving the soul 
to revere our heavenly Father with ease and prompti- 
tude, and to dread offending Him ” 1 It is this Gift 
that stands sentinel at the door of the heart, and sounds 
the alarm to warn us of the approach of anything that 
might \\ ound or offend Him m whose presence we seek 
to hold ourseh es at loving attention 

1 UUathome, Christian Patience , pp 170-71 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE EXERCISES OF THE WILL AND AFFECTIONS 

It is time we were considering the constituent parts of 
the prayer of contemplation, and m dealing with the 
subject we shall follow chiefly the hnes laid down by 
Father Baker He teaches that active mystical con- 
templation, by which expression he distinguishes the 
form of prayer we are discussing from extraordinary 
prayer, “ is exercised m a prayer which consists either 
in acts of the will or m aspirations ” 1 Either of these 
exercises, accompanied by the proper spiritual dis- 
positions, constitutes contemplation Father Baker 
calls the prayer of forced acts “ imperfect contempla- 
tion ” (but contemplation none the less, for strictly 
speaking there is no perfect contemplation m this hfe), 
while the prayer of aspiration he regards as “ proper 
and perfect contemplation ” 2 Of course, the word 
perfect is here used as we have seen it used by St 
Thomas, and *11 other guides, to indicate, not a state 
to which notlung needs to be added, but to imply that 
those who are able to engage in the prayer of aspiration 
have fully entered the way of contemplation, although 
a long journey lies ahead of them Neither Dom 
Baker nor his disciple, Dom Cuthbert Butler, leaves us 
in doubt as to the exact pomt at which the soul enters 
upon contemplation The lattei says, “ When a soul 

1 Biker, Confessions, p 47 

2 Idem, Sancia Sophia, p 432 
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quits discoursive meditation, and ceases from the 
operations of the imagination and reasoning m its 
prayers, so that the prayer becomes wholly the workings 
of the affections and acts of the will — all which may, 
and very frequently does, arrive in a short time after 
the beginning of a spiritual course — it has then entered 
on the way of contemplation, and is exercising con- 
templative prayer, the beginnings of it only, still really 
and truly the thing itself” 1 
We note that the acts we are to consider are called 
forced, thus implying a certain absence of spontaneity 
This does not mean that emotional spontaneity must 
always be absent from such prayers There are souls 
who have a natural gift, or it may be supernatural, 
which enables them always, or at any rate frequently, 
to approach prayer with a joyous enthusiasm and 
eagerness ; but such souls are rare, nor is this emotional 
reaching out after God in any sense necessary. It may 
or may not be present It does not matter in the least 
whether it be present or absent, provided the soul be 
led by love Often it will happen that, so far as the 
natural spirit is concerned, the soul will not wish to 
make these acts at all The heart will seem as dry as 
dust, and there will seem to be no inner response to the 
words of faith, hope, love, joy, or whatever else we are 
seeking to express. 

But he would be a novice m this field, and a stupid 
novice at that, who would always look for felt joy and 
consolation m the life of prayer. The lustory of 
spintuahty in the Church through the ages gives no 
ground for any such expectation The earnest and 
wise soul will at this point keep in mind two great 
principles The first is that apparent coldness, dullness 
1 Butler, Benedictine Monadnsm, p 107 
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of heart, aridity, and an absence of all sense of desire 
for God, are wholly normal aspects of the spiritual hfe. 
These conditions arc found everywhere amongst those 
who are really seeking God Indeed, we can say that 
their presence is a definite, and m most cases a necessary, 
sign of a really seeking soul. Those who are not in 
earnest, not walling to pay the cost in suffering m order 
to attain to God, are never conscious of such and 
conditions, whereas those who are resolutely pursuing 
the higher paths of prayer are called upon to endure 
these t hin gs Their presence presents no cause for 
alarm or anxiety On the other hand, if we never felt 
this sense of desolation, then we should be fearful lest 
God had departed from us In one of the most fervent 
and loving outpourings of the heart of a samt to God, 
the psalmist called to Him from a “ barren and dry 
land where no water is ” , and m meditating on God’s 
tender goodness m the most consoling of the psalms, he, 
with seeming abruptness, reverts to the thought of the 
“ valley of the shadow of death ” which lies across the 
path of righteousness, and protests that m its dark 
ways he will fear no evil, for he is assured that God is 
with him, that the divine rod and staff will be his 
comfort He was speaking out of the wealth of his 
experience, and his experience has been that of God’s 
servants in every age 

The second truth is that life, in whatever sphere, 
whether it be in the closer walks with God or in worldly 
occupation, is never to be lived on impulse, but on 
principle The world’s work would soon fall into chaos 
if men laboured when they felt like it, and reframed as 
soon as the emotional impulse was spent By forced 
acts of the will they compel themselves to go on faith- 
fully, and thus is skill and facility acquired, and the 

» 1 
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work of the race accomplished This holds good in 
spiritual t hin gs as well as in secular business, and 
ultimate success will be gamed only by compelling 
ourselves to undertake the work of prayer, as a man 
compels himself to go to his daily toil, not because he 
always likes it, but because he knows that it is his duty, 
and that only m this way can anything be achieved 
Likewise, m these exercises we are to make our acts 
of faith, hope, love, praise, adoration, resignation to 
God’s will, humility, th anks giving, etc , with earnest 
resolution, regardless of whether we wish at the moment 
to make them or not This -wish, or the absence of it, 
lies in the lower nature, and the impulses of the lower ' 
nature are never to sway us If we can say that m 
spite of the absence of conscious feeling or desire, we 
really want to love God, and to be at one with Him, 
nothing else is necessary We set the will to work, and 
compel ourselves to do the thmg we know we ought 
to do We override the mere superficial feeling 
Even if the eagerness is present, we do not perform these 
acts because of that eagerness of desire, although it may 
be a help at the time We perform them regardless of 
any such feeling “ Whatever you have to do, do it 
no longer because it is your inclination, but purely 
because it is God’s will ” 1 If we do not at times have 
to force ourselves to these acts, well and good, but 
even where in the beginning of our period of prayer no 
use of force is necessary, the emotional impulse is not 
likely to last long From its nature, it quickly grows 
weary. In the mam, any regular, long-continued 
practice of these acts will have to be a forced process, m 
which the will, not the emotions, governs and controls. 

A little hardness is enough to put the emotions to 
1 St Francis dc Sales, Letter, May 21, 1616 
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flight, but the will is more courageous With every 
faithful soul it will be as m Dante’s vision — 

“ Yet the mil rolled onward, like a wheel 
In even motion, by the love impelled 
That moves the sun m heaven and all the stars ” 1 

This is, after all, only the accepted psychological 
principle that we learn by doing St Francis de Sales 
presents it in a striking passage “ There are many, 5 ’ 
he says, “ who want me to tell them of methods and 
systems and secret ways of becoming perfect, and I can 
only tell them that the sole secret lies m a hearty love 
of God, and the only way of attaining that love is by 
loving You learn to speak by speaking, to study by 
studying, to run by running, to work by working; and 
just so you learn to love God and man by loving . 

If you want to love God, go on loving Him more and 
more; never look back, press forward continually 
Begin as a mere apprentice, and the very power of love 
will lead you on to become a master in the art ” 2 
What particular form should be given to these acts ? 
Each soul must find its own method as the Spirit may 
direct it But in all cases let there be ejaculations of 
love, of hope and faith, of praise and thanksgiving, of 
resignation, of jvonder, admiration and joy, as the soul 
seeks to dwell upon the beauty of God The sweet and 
powerful Name of Jesus may be repeated in decades, 
ten times in honour, first of the Father , then in honour 
of the Son Himself, and again in honour of the Holy 
Spirit; in praise of the divine Unity, and in praise and 
adoration of the Holy and Ineffable Trinity This 
use of the Holy Name, which has been tested practi- 

1 Dante, U Paradiso, Canto xxxin 

2 The Spirit of St Francis de Sales (Lear edition), p 3 
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cally and successfully by many earnest souls, constitutes 
a swift rosary of lose which will do much to maintain 
the soul m the steady, and e\er more lo\mg f 
contemplation of the Divine Majesty 
In the appendices of Father Baker’s great work, 
Sancta Sophia , the vocal exercises of contemplate c prayer 
which he gathered from the rich treasury of many 
saints illustrate the Benedictine method of his time, the 
seventeenth century In the older Benedictine devo- 
tion, everything revolved around the Divine Office and 
the Liturgy, m the consideration of which the devout 
monk found material upon which to base his work of 
contemplation The Carthusian method of the same 
period finds its interpretation in the devotions set forth 
m the great compilation of prayers arranged by John 
Michael of Coutances , and what the reformed 
Carmelites thought of vocal prayer as a help to con- 
templation is shown by the circumstance that when 
St Teresa was asked by her nuns to teach them the 
way of perfection, the instruction she gave them as to 
their life of consecration and devotion was based largely 
on the words of the Our Father Speaking of tills 
prayer she said, “ You see how it contains in itself the 
whole spiritual life from the beginning to that point 
where the soul is drawn into God w T ho §ives it to drink 
abundantly of this fountain of living w r ater, which, as 
I have told you, is to be found at the end of the road ” 1 
In this last expression the saint is referring to the 
highest and purest kind of contemplation. In a 
previous chapter of her great work on perfection she 
describes this high form of prayer in these same words, 
assuring her disciples that by conformity to the divine 
will they will “ arrive m a very short time at the end of 
1 St Teresa, The Way of Peifeciton, XLII 7 
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their journey, and quench their thirst at the last with 
the living waters of contemplation ” 1 

It is sometimes objected that to many these acts 
seem wholly unreal Is it honest for them to say 
agam and again, “Jesus, I love Thee,” when they feel 
httle or no stirring of love in their hearts, their actual 
love not bemg sufficient to keep them from smmng 
frequently against Him ? They shrink from saying, 
“ I believe m Thee,” when they are painfully conscious 
that their faith is weak Such objectors lose sight of the 
fact that these acts are acts of the will, not expressions 
of the emotions. Nor are they made for the purpose of 
expressing or displaying the beauty of a completed 
spiritual fabric, but rather is each act to be compared 
to a stone which is being laid m the walls of a spiritual 
structure which is in painful and laborious process of 
building Expression of these emotions is entirely 
negligible, while acts of the will are declared by the 
masters of the Christian life to be the most subhme and 
- efficacious that man can perform 

The expression of definitely willed acts of love and 
faith is not only an evidence of the presence of love and 
faith, but it is even more It is an exercise of these 
virtues which causes them to expand and increase 
Baron von Hugel puts it m a homely but trenchant 
fashion when he says, “ I kiss my child not only 
because I love it, I kiss it also in order to love it. 
A religious picture not only expresses my awakened 
faith; it is a help to my Faith’s awakening ” 2 I tell 
God that I love Him not only because love imperiously 
demands expression, but because I long to love Him 

1 St Teresa, The Way of Perfection, XXXII 8 

2 Von Hugel, Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, 
P 251 
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more and more; and every such art adds fuel to the 
flame of my lo\ c. 

When to God “ all angels cry aloud, the heavens and 
all the powers therein” ; when to Him “ cherubim 
and seraphim continually do cry, Holy, Hoi), Holy, 
Lord God ofSabaoth,” they arc expressing what really 
fills their hearts; but their capacitv for loving and 
praising God increases through the ages ofeternit), and 
their expressions of devotion, whales er they arc, arc 
part of the means cmplo) cd for the expanding of this 
capacity The difference between us and these blessed 
ones is that we arc on the way, while they arc alrcad) 
m possession or the perfection of the hcavcnl) life. It 
is possible for us by sin to lose our grace, our union with 
God, while they ha\c been confirmed for ever in the 
rich blessings of union which they ha\c received. 
There is, nevertheless, a very close relation between 
our state and theirs The difference between the 
saints m heaven and the saints on earth (we arc using 
the expression m the New Testament sense, meaning 
all baptized souls who arc in the grace of God) is one 
of degree. Like them, we possess the virtue of love, 
for it was infused into us at our baptism, although, 
unlike them, we can forfeit it through mortal sin. Like 
them we exercise love, and like therti through this 
exercise vve strengthen and increase it. When I 
perform an. act of love, vvhether m my mind, in speech, 
or in external deed, I am really being loving, just as 
when I think or do something cruel I am m actual 
accomplished fact being cruel 
It might be said, “ Yes, but I so often feel a positive 
distaste for these acts of devotion which I am asked to 
make ” This makes no difference I may feel a 
distaste for performing an act of cruelty, but if) to 
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please another, I keep on with acts of cruelty, I shall 
inevitably develop a cruel character, and the distaste 
will be replaced by a satisfaction m being cruel, and 
by a desire to act with cruelty In like manner, 
though I feel a distaste for loving acts, for this pro- 
testing to God that I love Him, yet if I keep on domg so, 
willing and desiring always to love Him, I will in- 
evitably develop a loving character Loving acts 
produce loving character as evil acts produce evil 
character All that is required is the energizing will 
and intention to love, even though the emotional sense 
or desire for love be absent It is under these conditions 
that forced acts enter m Persistent practice and self- 
discipkne will bring to pass the desired state of prayer 
If we compel ourselves courageously to go through the 
required exercises of devotion, the end will be attained 
as surely as persistent practice m the use of proper tools 
and exercises will bring us to proficiency in an art or 
handicraft 

But this illustration which we have just used cannot 
be earned too far Force themselves to practice as 
they may, there are certain men who can never become 
musicians or artists, simply because there is nothing m 
them which can be developed along these hnes Have I, 
then, the capacity for becoming proficient m the practice 
of loving prayer? Without the least hesitation we 
answer in the affirmative Every human soul, without 
a smgle exception m the history of the race, is created m 
the possession of a limitless capacity to love and to praise 
God The whole being is formed to that end This is 
the sole ultimate vocation When we were created, 
the perfect Artificer endowed us with the power to do 
this very thing Every living soul has this faculty, 
and no sin or neglect can ever in this world eli min ate it. 
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Those who have long neglected God may require to 
go through long and painful courses in the ewrnsc of 
love before attaining proftejcnry, but all attain to if 
if they beep on trying, liowctcr slow tlicir progress mav 
be As St Teresa say*, some creep, some wall , 'omc 
run, but all who keep on going will reach the goal 


CHAPTER XV 


THE PRAYER OF ASPIRATION 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the prayer of 
aspiration, it might be well for us once more to glance 
at the relation which the various degrees of progress 
m prayer bear to one another We have seen that 
while we are still m the primary walks of prayer we have 
to seek God by means of vocal prayer and meditation, 
but as the soul becomes more purified by mortification 
and detachment, more and more will it be led into 
affective prayer, the acts of which are for a time forced 
and laboured because divine charity is not yet in full 
possession of the soul But as the affective habit is 
developed, as it surely will be by these exercises, 
love is able to claim more and more of our life, and the 
work of mortification and detachment gams greater 
impetus The acts of the will and of the affections are 
performed with greater facility, until they pass into 
strong and spontaneous aspirations of love, the latter 
being the normal manner m which the habit which 
has now been formed will express itself These 
aspirations constitute the practice of what Father 
Baker calls “ proper and perfect contemplation,” 
and with continued practice the soul is enabled to 
advance until the affections flow promptly, easily and 
sweetly, and with a calm which bears evidence of the 
depth of the current of its love With this brief 
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resume, let us go on to consider the nature of these 
aspirations 

When we come to look at this element in contem- 
plative prayer, at first we find difficulty in discrimin- 
ating between aspirations and the forced acts of 
devotion which we have just studied Father Baker 
speaks of them as “ two distinct exercises,” but goes 
on to say that they differ from each other but little as 
to form and substance Indeed, when he comes to 
give us examples of aspiration, what he cites is litde 
more than forms which are equally used in ordinary 
ejaculatory and affective prayer. He offers such 
familiar expressions as, “ My God, when shall I love 
Thee alone * 33 “ O my God, Thou alone sufficest me ! 33 
“ Let me be nothing, and be Thou all, O my God ! ” 
“ O Love, O Love, O infinite and universal Love! ” 
The distinction lies, he tells us, in cc the facility wherewith 
they are produced, without force, foresight, or election, 
purely flowing from an internal impulse of the divine 
Spirit 33 ; and for this reason he gives them ** another 
name, and calls them not acts, but aspirations 33 1 

One marked difference between them and acts of 
affective prayer is that the latter are more often 
than not characterized by a certain rush of emotion, 
a devotional impetuosity which drives'’ the soul with 
great energy along the way of love This is precisely 
what does not belong to the prayer of contemplation 
Prayer which has such a quality cannot possibly be 
aspirative in the sense in which this word is used This 
rush of devotion, however valuable in its own place, 
indicates the land of activity which is inconsistent with 
true contemplation, for it definitely destroys that 

1 Baker, Sancta Sophia , pp 431, 432, and 5x0 The whole of 
ch n p 509 sqq , should be studied. 
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passive attitude in which the soul does little and God is 
able to do much 

Descriptions of prayer are too often illusive They 
are couched m sweet and attractive language, but we 
find it hard to recognize what is intended. We will be 
assisted in understanding Father Baker’s distinctions 
if we hear the teaching of Walter Hilton which he sets 
forth in his quaint and powerful fashion In this 
contemplative exercise of aspiration, the soul, he says, 
“ prayeth not in that manner as it did before, but m 
full great stillness of voice, and softness of heart For 
why? His mind is not troubled nor hmdered with 
outward things, but wholly gathered together into 
itself And the soul is set, as it were, m the spiritual 
presence of Jesus, and therefore every word and every 
syllable is sounded savourly, sweetly, and delectably, 
with full accord of mouth and of heart For why? 
The soul is then turned all into the fire of love. And, 
therefore, every word that it secretly prayeth is like a 
spark rising out of a burning fire, which heateth all the 
powers of the soul, and tumeth them into love, and 
enlighteneth them so comfortably that the soul listeth 
ever to pray, and to do nothing else The more it 
prayeth, the better it may, and the mightier it is For 
grace helpeth the soul well, and maketh all things light 
and easy, that it delighteth to chant and smg the 
lovmgs of God with spiritual mirth in heavenly 
delight ” 

The old Augustiman declares that “ this prayer is a 
rich offering filled with all the fatness of devotion, 
received by angels and presented to the face of Jesus ” 
“ This prayer is always heard of Jesus It yieldeth 
grace to Jesus and receiveth grace again It maketh 
a soul familiar, as it were, hail-fellow, with Jesus, 
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and "with, all the angels in heaven Use it whoso can, 
the work is good and gracious in itself And although 
it be not altogether perfect contemplation in itself, 
nor the working of love by itself, nevertheless it is m 
part contemplation, and the soul which hath this 
freedom and spiritual savour m praying hath the grace 
of contemplation ” 

In Ins eagerness to show seeking souls something of 
what this prayer of aspiration is, that God through this 
praying may be glorified, Hilton essays further to 
express that winch cannot be expressed, to define that 
which is indefinable “ The soul , 53 he says, “ is turned 
into the eye, and sharply beholdeth the face of Jesus, and 
is made sure that it is Jesus that it feeleth and seeth I do 
not mean Jesus as He is m Himself, m fullness of His 
blessed Godhead , but I mean Jesus as He is pleased to 
show Himself to a clean soul For thou must know that 
every feeling of grace is Jesus and may be called Jesus 
And according as the grace is more or less, so feeleth 
the soul more or less of Jesus . And be not afraid, 
though Jesus whom thou feelest be not Jesus as He is in 
His full Godhead, but trust thou well, if thou be a 
lover of Jesus, that thy feeling is true, and that Jesus is 
truly felt and seen of thee through His grace, as thou 
canst sec Him here And therefore trdst fully to thy 
feeling when it is gracious and spiritual, and keep it 
tenderly, and have great dainty, not of thyself, but of it, 
that thou mayest sec and feel Jesus still better and 
better. For grace shall ever teach thee by itself, if 
thou wilt fall thereto, till thou come to the end ” 

Hilton closes this magnificent chapter with an 
apologia for the confusion of terms which was inevitable 
m seeking to define such mysterious processes “ But 
perchance, 5 ’ he says, “ thou beginnest to wonder why- 
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I say one time that grace worketh all this, and another 
time that love worketh, or God worketh Unto this I 
answer thus : That when I say that grace worketh., I 
mean both love and Jesus and God , for all is one, and 
nought but one* Jesus is love, Jesus is grace, Jesus is 
God And because He worketh all in us by His grace 
for love, as He is God, therefore may I use which of 
these four words I list ” 1 

Keeping close to the actual meaning of the word, 
aspirations are compared with the bodily action of 
/breathing The soul being inflamed with divine love, 
breathes forth its ardent affections to God, and as the 
action of breathing does not depend upon the will, 
likewise the soul that is one with God breathes forth its 
aspirations of love and devotion through the operation 
of an interior habit, and does not have to make a 
conscious, deliberate use of the will for every such 
aspiration Again, it is said that just as the bodily 
breathing goes on without cessation, although the 
attention of the will is not m any way directed to it, so 
the faculties generally can be engaged m various 
occupations without any interruption of the Godward 
flow of loving aspiration. 

The difference between the use of aspirations m 
contemplative ’prayer, and the same forms used in 
meditation or affective prayer, seems to be analogous 
to the distinction which we have found to exist between 
meditation and contemplation The employment of 
aspirations in meditation, and even affective prayer, 

, are accompanied by processes of reasoning and the use 
of analysis, while in contemplation they are used with- 
out the exercise of the reasoning or argumentative 
faculty, God being comprehended (so far as He can 
1 Hilton, The Scale of Perfection, Bb III, ch kii 
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be comprehended at all) as it were in a smgle glance 
In its contemplative aspirations the soul rejoices m His 
omnipotent love, in His goodness and beauty, without 
seeking in any discursive way to arrive at an intellectual 
understanding of any of the particulars of His revelation 
of Himself Father Baker calls this use of aspiration 
“ proper and perfect contemplation / 5 and m describing 
the attitude of the soul who prays thus, he gives us one 
of the finest of his many fine sayings “ If such souls / 5 
he says, “ were to give an account of what they con- 
ceive in their minds "when they mtend to think of God, 
all that they could say would be, God is nothing of 
all that I can say or think, but a Being infinitely beyond 
it, and absolutely incomprehensible by a created 
understanding He is what He is, and what Himself 
only perfectly knows, and so I believe Him to be, and 
as such I adore and love Him only, I renounce all 
pretending to a distinct knowing of Him, and content 
myself ivith such a blind believing 55 1 

The period of transition from forced acts of devotion 
to this use of aspiration may be diffi cult; it often lacks 
any joy or spontaneity, and it follows no fixed law. 
We may read the experiences of the few saints who have 
left us a record of their prayer life, and certain sugges- 
tions of spiritual masters may be a help , *but we cannot 
remind ourselves too often that God does not deal with 
souls en masse } nor does He lay down rules for special 
groups His Spirit bloweth where it listeth, and if it 
were possible to know His interior methods with souls 
generally, we should probably find that He never 
deals with any two souls alike As a rule, this transi- 
tion is gradual, so gradual that the soul, humbly 
pressing on in the work of prayer, may pass from the 
1 Baker, Sancta Sophia, pp 511-12 
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lower to the higher without being aware of it But 
this rule is not without exceptions, and it sometimes 
.. happens that m the midst of a barren and dry land, while 
one is earnestly engaged m what may seem to be 
thankless and unprofitable acts of devotion to God, 
suddenly all barriers are swept away, and they are 
transformed from halting and difficult exercises into 
acts of transcending sweetness and joy, welling up out 
of the heart without effort or strain But m any event 
we can be certain that if the soul is faithful and per- 
severing, God will not fail to lead it, m His own time 
and manner, into the higher ways of devotion. It is 
for the soul to do its part, and wait on God m perfect 
trust 

Father Baker sets forth the manner of making these 
aspirations, showing that they may be produced in a 
variety of ways 1 He calls our attention again to the 
connection between vocal prayer and contemplation 
We have already seen that contemplation is sustained, 
made vertebrate in many instances by the use of vOcal 
ejaculations, and these vocal exercises often persist 
even in the very highest forms of prayer, short of 
raptures, ecstasy and other miraculous operations 
Speaking of certain cases where contemplative souls 
expressed their* devotion in strange and unusual 
external actions, he says that C£ the saying of the Divine 
Office, or other vocal prayers, aspnatively, is a far greater 
proof of sublime contemplation than any of those 
unusual motions ” He gives an account of one soul 
who daily said a portion of the Divine Office which he 
happened to know by heart, using its parts as aspira- 
tions, and sometimes repeating it as many as ten times 
a day with firm recollection of God whose love and 
1 Baker, Sancla Sophia, pp 515-16 
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beauty he was thus contemplating, and in his Con- 
fessions he tells us how he himself used the Mass as the 
larger part of his contemplation, saying it “ aspiratively, 
or with elevations of the will, which,” he says, “ I 
esteem to be aspirations ” 1 

Again, such aspirations may be expressed in words 
formed before the mind, or even with the bps, but used 
over and over again St Francis’s prayer, tc Dens 
meus et omnia , My God and my All,” he is said to have 
repeated many hundreds of times through the long 
hours of the mght as he contemplated the divine glory 
and beauty This method of aspiration has been a 
very common one in the contemplation of the saints, 
and their example has been followed with profit by 
multitudes of devout souls The words are repeated 
with an ever intenser concentration of devotion, the 
soul continuing to call upon God, upon whom the whole’ 
will and attention is set in a simple gaze of love, all 
mental pictures or reasonings bemg eliminated 
Sometimes these aspirations do not take an intelligent 
form of expression, but consist of inarticulate cries to 
God, there bemg no human language which is capable 
of expressmg m words what the soul at such times would 
say to Him. 

If one dare to make any comparisons m considering 
these methods of aspiration, the highest form of them 
is what Father Baker calls the “ purely mental ” 
These consist in elevations of the heart to God, swift 
uprisings of the spirit These m their beginning may 
be to some extent imaginative, but as the prayer 
becomes more mature, the aspirations become more 
subtle They grow to depend less, and finally not at 
all, on the imagination, and take the form of pure 
1 Baker, Confessions, p 107 
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elevations of the will to God in love It is at this point 
that “ we speak to God and He speaks to us We 
aspire to Him, and breathe m Him , and He recipro- 
cally inspires us and breathes on us And of what do 
we discourse p Of what can love discourse but of the 
Beloved p Where love reigns, the sound of exterior 
words is not necessary, the soul alone treats with God 
alone, speaks to God, and hears God speak Eyes 
speak to eyes, and heart to heart, and none under- 
stands what passes save the lovers who speak ” 1 
It is here that the soul exercises the prayer of quiet, 
and imposes silence upon all the other powers, upon 
the intellect, the imagination, the memory, the senses 
“ The faculties are reluctant to stir,” says St Teresa 
“ All action seems to impede their loving of God, and 
yet they are not entirely lost, for they can and do 
realize, by peaceful contemplation, m whose presence 
they are ” 2 But the will is in complete command, 
holding the soul m unbroken gaze upon God 

In such exercises, says Father Baker, the will is “ so 
wholly possessed and inflamed with divine love, which 
doth so intimately penetrate into the very centre of it 
that it is become like fiery, burning steel, clean through 
shining with this fire It is now a will deiform, and m 
a manner deifie*d, for it is so closely united and hidden 
in the divine will that God may be said to will and do 
all tlungs m and by her ” 3 Such are the effects of 
contemplation as produced and sustained by these 
subhme exercises 

At times, m the course of our prayer, the flight will 
seem to fail, the fire to die down St Teresa offers 

1 St Francis de Sales, The Love of God, VI i 

2 St Teresa, The Way of Perfection, XXXI 2 

3 Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 518 

» K 
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here a practical and beautiful suggestion She 
compares the fading prayer to a fire almost burnt out 
We have all had the experience There are only a fciv 
coals left glowing darkly in the ashes We gather them 
together with gentle handling We blow our breath 
upon them, rekindling the flame, but all very gently, 
for too rough a breath would quench them wholly. 
So she says, when the fire of love seems to be failing, 

“ we may make a gentle aspiration, as one blows a ' 
fire that is going out m order to rekindle it,” not rousing 
ourselves with great energy lest the very energy we 
employ defeat our aim, and the stdlness of our attitude 
before God be destroyed by the violence of our effort 
“ No composing of long sentences of prayer,” says the 
saint, “lest the peace of the will be broken With 
sweet murmurings of love to God we encourage the 
fainting spirit, and draw it back again to its repose in 
the calm of the divine presence ” 1 
The faithful practice of this prayer m the state of 
life in which we find ourselves is all that is required 
No external activities, however exacting, wdl really 
interfere if we are persistent and do not lose heart 
Some of the greatest contemplatives m the Church’s 
history lived the most active fives Certainly no one 
could think of St Paul as living a sheltered life, remote 
from turmoil and distraction, and St Francis, St 
Catherine of Siena, and St Teresa are further striking 
instances of this The Church, so far as the history of 
souls is known, produced no greater contemplatives 
They were the recipients of the most profound mystical 
favours, dwelling on the heights to which we dare not 
lift our eyes, and yet they were incessantly engaged m 
the most engrossing external works, travelling hither 
1 St Teresa, The Way of Perfection, XXXI 6 
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and thither, planning and executing great enterprises 
which required time and thought , but all the while they 
kept a cloister in their hearts where they were m con- 
stant retirement with God They were able to do all 
this, not because they possessed some spiritual essential 
which we lack, they reached the heights and dwelt 
there continually because they were resolute to take 
God everywhere with them as compamon and lover, 
and they never faltered in then endeavour to fulfil this 
high resolve 

Nor did they succeed through the use of any superior 
natural faculty for loving God, for there is no such 
natural faculty All this is supernatural, and none can 
have it save as an infused gift from God, nor can any 
man develop the gift save through the direct aid of 
divine grace They succeeded because God came to 
their succour as He is waiting to come to ours They 
consecrated themselves to Him and He would not be 
outdone in generosity He gave them their hearts’ 
desire as He will give us ours Their great and all- 
possessmg love of God was not theirs all at once They 
began with little, but they did violence to themselves, 
to their natural inclination, and by sheer obstmacy of 
will power they saw to it that the things were done winch 
could not fail to lead to increase 

- As time goes on, the soul will find less need of this 
violence to self, this compulsion of will, for if we can 
come to love God even a little, our inward vision will 
be continually towards Him, for love is the spring of the 
soul’s desire If I am in a gieat company of people, 
beset with the noise and distraction of the throng, 
and there is one present whom I love above all others 
and with my whole heart, shall I not be continually 
turning my thought and gaze m his direction? 
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Amidst the many things which annoy and distract, if 
there is love for God in my heart, I shall continually be 
seeking Him, for the longing for contemplation has its 
motive force in the love of the object of contemplation 
As it has been said, “ Where love is, there is the eye — 
ubi amor, ibi oculus ” 1 

1 Richard of St Victor, De Praep ad Contempl ch xiu 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE EXCELLENCE OF CONTEMPLATION 

In order to pray well it is necessary to have a right idea 
of Him to whom we pray A false notion of God will 
inevitably give us a perverted idea of the nature of 
prayer Therefore it is the primary excellence of 
contemplation, as compared with other forms of 
prayer, that it affords us the truest mental conception 
of God of which we are capable The human intellect 
can apprehend God by faith only, and when we see 
by faith we see as m a glass, darkly We cannot 
comprehend God clearly, for the finite mind cannot 
compass the Infinite When those who are not skilled 
in theology and, therefore, unable to test the validity of 
their ideas concerning the divine revelation, undertake 
to bring clearly before their minds God and His 
attributes and nature, as we often do in meditation, 
considering whqt the human mind is, and what God 
is, an image or conception is produced which is at best 
imperfect and inadequate, and which is perhaps more 
often misleading, if not quite erroneous The safer 
way for most of us, therefore, is to regard Him with 
the eye of faith, content neither to rationalize nor to 
particularize overmuch, but rather to hold before 
the mind a general, wholly unanalysed conception 
of Him as the omnipotent, the all-wise, the all-loving, 
the tender and compassionate One, changeless in 
His, justice which is His loving-kindness This con- 
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ception is sure to be true The other may easily be 
false 

This will make little appeal to those who exalt the 
reason practically as though it were a sort of divinity, 
before whom there must be no other gods. They 
say that they must be intellectually honest, and this 
claim is, of course, true , but it too often means that 
they refuse to recognize the fact that ultimately faith 
is the basis of all reasoning, for in whatever sphere 
we may be reasoning, if we go far enough back we 
shall always find that an act of faith m something or 
somebody is inescapable There are others who may 
feel that this method does not thrust the act of faith 
far enough back in the reasoning process, but however 
that may be (and there is something to be said for 
it), this is the counsel of many wise teachers, who 
recognize the intellect only as an instrument in the 
hands of the Holy Spirit In a beautiful and com- 
plicated paradox, the pseudo-Dionysius urges us “ to 
aspire to enter into this translucent obscurity in order 
that we might see and know precisely by means of 
this mystical ignorance, Him who is invisible and 
unknowable 55 1 

Father Baker tells us that " faith informs us of His 
divine totality and incomprehensibility, and this 
only is truth, whereas all distinct images are but 
imperfect shadows of truth ” 2 St John of the 
Gross, m a passage full of charm for its paradox, tells 

1 Quoted by Saudreau, The Life of Union , No 65 Dionysius, 
Mystical Theology, Ch II We are not to be unmindful here of the 
argument which St Augustine presented to Consentius in his 
120th Epistle, to the effect that in order to make an act of faith 
one has first to find a reason for it But this does not mean that 
it has to be worked out by reasoning processes A little child has 
reason for trusting its father, but the reason was not arrived at by- 
conscious processes of logic 2 Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 435 
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us that “ one of the greatest gifts of God to the soul 
in this life is that deep sense and understanding of God 
by which it feels and understands clearly that it can 
neither understand nor feel Him at all,” 1 and a 
\vnter of our own time shows us that the soul by its 
very union of love with God “ receives a light which 
makes it understand that God is the incomprehensible, 
ineffable Bemg, and this is the true knowledge of 
God ” 2 

The conclusion of all this must be that so long as the 
understanding grasps clearly the pomt we m our 
meditation may be considering regarding God, we 
know that we are not thinking God, but only thinking 
about Him It may be, it often will be, a very precious 
truth, but it is not God, for the infinite God cannot 
be grasped by the human intellect We are only 
dealing with something that leads to God “ No 
man hath seen God at any time ” Let the reasoning 
faculty be conscious of a satisfaction in knowing 
intellectually, and we can then be sure that we are 
studying about God, and not studying God This is 
not easy to express, but we must get the distinction 
clear, or we shall fail to grasp what contemplation is , 
for contemplation consists not m thinking about God, 
but m experiencing God The agnostic is right when 
he says we cannot know God through reason Reason 
can tell us much about God , indeed, we can say that 
it was given to us just in order that we might learn 
about Him But it is only one of the ways that lead 
to God, and so important a way is it that without 
reason we could not have our appointed part m finding 
Him But the more closely we approach Him, the 

1 St John of the Cross, Spiritual Maxims , 28 (Lewis) 

- Saudreau, The Mystical State, p 9 
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more docs the soul leave reason behind, and standing 
amidst “ the luminous darkness / 5 realises God with 
something which is a dim foresight of the vision with 
which it will be blessed when it sees Him face to face 
Meditation, as we have seen, seeks knowledge through 
exercising the understanding and the imagination, 
while contemplation seeks and obtains an increase of 
love This love, be it remembered, is of divine ongm ; 
it is “ shed abroad m our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
and if we allow it to govern our wills, it “ will become 
so firmly established m the soul, so wholly and only 
filling and possessing it, that it will become, as it tvere, 
a new soul unto the soul 55 1 
At this point might be injected the question often 
asked, Why is contemplation said to be the highest 
and most excellent mode of prayer 7 The answer is 
ready and simple Because m a manner and measure 
found in no other kind of prayer it tends to increase 
the power of love That winch directly invokes love 
and augments it is always of higher excellence 

In making this distinction, liowetcr, we must not 
forget that where persons arc involved, love is the surest 
path to knowledge The more I love my friend, the 
better I know him The object of all prayer, of all 
religion, is union with God, and the ^>ole means of 
union is love Love is the umtxve virtue, and its 
operation brings the desired union to pass St 
Clement of Alexandria explains to us how this comes 
about c< The property of love,” he says, “ is that 
those who love desire to resemble each other, so that 
at length there is established between them a perfect 
community of thought, feeling and affection ” 2 

1 Baker, Sancla Sophia, p 401 

2 St Clement of Alexandria, Slromata, II 9 
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We note that this desire for likeness is mutual, and 
we should have no hesitancy m implying that God, 
in His infinite and omnipotent love, condescends to 
desire to be like us But we are not to think that He 
desires to be like unto us m our infirmity, much less 
m our sim His desire is a real one, and it hes behmd 
all His efforts to make man like unto Himself, and 
this desire is fulfilled when He is able to exalt man to 
the divine likeness Then He is able to see Himself 
m us, and it is to this end that He seeks to draw the 
soul mto a life of lovmg contemplation, in order that 
through dwelling continually upon Him we may 
become ever more and more like unto Him through 
the unifying power of love 

St John of the Gross expresses this m a passage of 
rare subtlety “ This thread of love,” he says, “ bmds 
the two — that is to say, God and the soul — with such 
firmness, and so umtes and transforms them, and 
makes them one m love, that although they differ 
in substance, yet m glory and in appearance the soul 
seems to be God, and God the soul Such is this 
umon The principal Lover here is God Himself, 

who, with the omnipotence of His boundless love, 
absorbs the soul m Himself with more efficacy and force 
than that of 3. torrent of fire absorbing a drop of 
morning dew ” 1 In another place St John prays, 
“ Let me be so transformed m Thy beauty that, 
bemg alike m beauty, we may both see ourselves in 
Thy beauty, since I shall have Thine own beauty, 
so that, when one of us looks at the other, each may 
see in the other his beauty, the beauty of both bemg 
Thy beauty alone, and I bemg absorbed in Thy beauty , 


1 St John of the Gross, Spiritual Canticle, p 358 
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and then I shall see Thee in Thy beauty, and Thou 
slialt sec me in Thy beauty ” 1 

Analogies to contemplation are found in certain 
attitudes of soul in the natural sphere St Francis 
de Sales is one of our chief guides in this study He 
mentions amongst these a mother watching over her 
child’s cradle, and lovingly dwelling in thought 
upon him, perhaps for hours together without any 
logical sequence of thought or argument; and also 
the child lying at peace m the mother’s arms, happy 
and content, without any reasoned consideration 
of what is gomg on Or, two friends remaining m 
each other’s company for a long period, saying nothing, 
•without any formal reflection or reasoning concerning 
each other, but simply enjoying the happmess of being 
together m tranquillity and silence “ Thus,” says 
the saint, “ the soul, reposmg in the presence of God, 
extracts almost insensibly the sweetness of this presence, 
without speech, -without action, without any sort of 
activity on the part of any one of its functions, 
unless it be by the sole pomt of the will and of the 
affections ” 2 

1 St John of the Gross, Spiritual Canticle, pp 380-81 An 
interesting piece of word study might profitably be made 
here Theology and theologian are two words which suggest 
to our minds scholarly erudition in the science of religion 
In the early days of the Church these words earned no such 
meaning Theology, according to the Fathers, indicated a 
knowledge of God obtained, not by study, but by prayer ? and a 
theologian was a man who had acquired an intimacy with God 
through contemplation rather than by investigations of reason 
Two quotations will suffice to illustrate St John Climacus says, 
“ Those may rightly be called theologians who in prayer are 
penetrated and inflamed with a fire that is sacred and all divine ” 
( The Ladder, 28th Degree) , and St. Ephrem the Syrian writes, 
“ Let us apply ourselves to the spiritual life m order that we may 
become perfect Only thus can we become learned m theology ” 
{De Vvrtute, Chap X) See Lamballc, op cit , p 15 

2 St Francis de Sales, The Love of God, VI 9 
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There is nothing out of keeping with our nature in 
this condition Like all of God’s requirements, it 
complies with the natural psychology of man as God 
Himself formed it, and it fits into w'hat man is m the 
ordinary operation of his human nature Whether 
in the natural or the supernatural sphere, any strong 
moving, whether it be of love, hate, wonder, fear, or 
whatever eke it may be, produces for the time being a 
simplicity and fixity of idea, the whole attention being 
concentrated powerfully on the thing w r e love, hate, 
admire, or fear A common incident will suffice to 
illustrate this. I turn the comer of the street, to come 
face to face with a dearly loved friend whom I have 
not seen for a long time, and who, I thought, was on 
the other side of the globe For the moment reason 
is thrdwn mto abeyance, ordinary mental routme is 
swept away by the sheer delight I experience at this 
happy and wholly unexpected meeting The very 
incohercncy of my exclamations of joy have httle or 
no relation to reason, but are simply the spontaneous 
expression of my love and delight Put God m the 
place of my friend, and we have something analogous 
to contemplation 

In respect to the ordinary mterests of life, this con- 
dition not infrequently continues for long periods, the 
whole man finding satisfaction m that which he is 
contemplating, without restlessness or desire for change 
Whether for evil or for good, such conditions affect 
the mner character profoundly, far more so than any 
corresponding reasonings on the same subject And 
since love is the most potent of all the powers and 
influences which affect and sway the human spirit, 
it is readily understood that such contemplation of 
God, motivated by love, will mould a character m 
fiarmony with the divine object of our contemplation , 
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for love is, as w e have thought, above all else, a unifying 
virtue It unites us with that which we love 

But love is more than this It is also a levelling 
virtue This must, of necessity, be the ease if it is a 
unifying virtue, for we arc brought into some sort of 
condition of equality with that with which we become 
really umted We sec this not infrequently in the 
influence of an unworthy love, how a fine-fibred soul 
is brought dow r n to a baser level to its permanent hurt 
But when God is mv olv ed, it is a process of levelling 
up He cannot change, and so we arc changed, 
made like unto Him, and because love makes us the 
partakers of the divine nature, it lifts us up to a new 
and Godlike plane of being 

-But the work of love is not yet complete, for man 
becomes also happily subject to lnm whom he con- 
templates in love, for love is also a subjecting virtue. 
The surest and swiftest way of union with God, who 
is the subject of all our life and activity, is, therefore, 
to devote ourselves to a loving contemplation of Him, 
of His truth and His beauty, of His goodness and His 
love 

The supreme excellence of contemplation, therefore, 
lies m this very fact, that it is an exercise of pure 
love — the urutive virtue which alone dan make the 
soul one with God Love, which makes all things 
easy, must be the chief element in all prayer, of what- 
ever Lind, and as the apostle teaches us, it is the only 
permanent element — “ love never faileth ” We begin 
with love, and we can never get away from it It is 
the essential support of the life of the spirit here on 
earth, it will be the essence of our life m heaven It 
so governs and directs everything in the spiritual 
sphere that those who have philosophized most wisely 
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about it declare that all the so-called virtues are but the 
varied expression of the one virtue of love “ Love, 
joy, peace,” is the “ fruit of the Spirit ” Note that 
the apostle says not the “ fruits ” of the Spirit, but the 
tc fruit ” Love, joy and peace are not three inde- 
pendent things to be co-ordinated, but they are 
inevitably successive phases m the progress of the soul 
in God, following upon each other, or rather growing 
out of each other, by the operation of a law of necessity 
Joy is love which has reached out for and secured the 
desired unity with the beloved, and found complete 
satisfaction m that unity Peace is constituted by this 
satisfaction. And this is the objective fruit which the 
Spirit will be able to produce m my life if I am yielding 
myself to His moulding 

Some at this point may object that the work of prayer 
often brings not joy, but suffering, not peace, but 
conflict Those who raise this objection fail to realize 
that in the realm of the deeper realities there is no 
more incompatibility between joy and pain than there* 
is between peace and struggle Indeed, where love is 
called upon to suffer for the beloved, joy is the natural 
product of the process If my love is real it rejoices 
m the suffering , it finds no satisfaction in a service 
which is easy and painless, feeling that such a service 
gives no opportunity for the expression which its 
nature demands We find the principle set forth m 
the saying of the little child to its mother — “ Mother, 
let me do something for you* let me do something 
hard for you ” 

The supreme instance of this expression of love is - 
found in the Passion of our Lord, which was the 
highest and completest expression of love ever known 
m the history of mankind “ For the joy that was 
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set before Him He endured the cross ” Love was the 
driving force behind the Passion <c God so loved the 
world that He 55 — that is, the Holy Trinity, the Eternal 
Son loving and acting equally "with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost — “ gave His only begotten Son 55 And 
it was the prospect of bemg thus able to give Himself 
m love amid die torments of the Passion that filled 
His heart with joy. It was for this that He came; 
He looked forward to it with keen eagerness “ How 
am I straitened,” He cried, “ until it be accomplished ” 
His joy was the fruit of His love, as it will be of 
ours 

If His Passion, then, was the highest exercise of love 
by the Perfect Man — love to His Father and love to 
His fellow-men — we are called upon to enter into that 
Passion, to participate in His great act of love, and the 
exercise of the prayer of contemplation, it being the 
prayer of pure love, is one of the chief ways m which 
He summons us to this participation It is a con- 
spicuous fact m the history of contemplative souls 
through the ages that they have found the Passion 
of our Lord awaiting them as the chief theme of their 
contemplation Everyone who knows the history 
of the saints wall recall how prevailing ari element 
the Passion was m their work of contemplation We 
see it m St Francis, m St Catherine of Siena, in 
Mother Julian of Norwich, m St Bridget of Sweden, 
and m a host of others It is significant that the well- 
nigh universal rule is that when souls are led to the 
prayer of contemplation, they find themselves in- 
evitably led to Calvary , that is to say, they are led to 
have a part in our Lord’s supreme labour of love 
That Passion was His most excellent work because 
it iv as His highest act of love; and the excellence of 
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the work of contemplation to which He calls us lies 
in the fact that it, too, is a paramount work of love 

In the higher walks of love many opportunities are 
to be found for suffering In order to attain these 
heights and to maintain our place there, it is necessary 
to do great violence to ourselves, prone as we are to 
fall back to the lower paths , and in this violence we 
suffer Profound readjustments are required, and 
these are not readily made It might be compared 
to breaking the bone of a twisted limb m order to set 
it again 

When we hold ourselves m the presence of God, 
attentive and receptive, not trying to think any thoughts 
of our own, but trying definitely not to think them, 
not considering any images of the imagination, good 
as they may be in themselves , but actually hearkemng, 
the ear of the soul attent, waiting with no element of 
impatience m our attitude — at such times it is that 
the channels of communication between God and the 
soul are wide open, and God Himself, as distinct 
from any mere intellectual knowledge or revelation 
concerning Himself, flows into us " He is now dealing 
with the soul in the way of bestowing, and the soul 
must deal with Him by way of receiving, so that 
knowledge may be joined to knowledge, and love to 
love ” 1 The soul is now pattens dimna, as the saying is, 
or a patient receiving or enduring divine things rather 
than agens divina , performing them “ Herein God 
secretly teaches the soul and instructs it in perfection 
of love, without anything beyond its loving attention 
to God, listening to His voice, and admitting the light 
He sends 55 2 As Boussuet says, “ The soul does little 

1 St John of the Gross, Living Flame of Love, p 77 

2 Idem, Bark Night of the Soul, Bk II, v 1 
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and receives much, its work is delightful and most 
productive ” Indeed, we may be as unconscious of 
the mfloodmg life of God as the little child at the 
font is unconscious at the moment of baptism of the 
grace that possesses it “ The interior advantages,” 
says St John of the Cross, “ which silent contemplation 
impresses on the soul, without the soul’s consciousness 
of them, are of inestimable value, for they are the most 
sweet and delicious unctions of the Holy Ghost, whereby 
He secretly fills the soul with the riches of His gifts 
and graces, for being God, He does His work as 
God ” 1 

St John here uses the words “ sweet and dehcious ” 
to imply, not any felt emotion of sweetness, but the 
objective quality of the blessings which are com- 
municated Had he meant some mere feeling of 
sweetness, he could not have said that the soul was 
unconscious of them, or that they were communicated 
secretly. What is communicated is the quality of 
sweetness which is an attribute of God, as the psalmist 
said, “ O taste and see how sweet the Lord is ” And 
we are to remember that all attributes of God belong 
integrally to the divine essence What mode of 
prayer can be more excellent than that winch so 
surely communicates to the soul these high and ob- 
jective qualities of the essence of the Godhead Itself? 

What will be the supreme consequence of the exercise 
of this love which thus expresses itself in contemplative 
prayer? The theology of it, or the philosophy of it, 
or whatever else we may choose to call it, is simple 
The love of God pervades the moral universe, and , 
by the love of God we mean the essence of the Being 
of God, who is essentially love, for, as St Augustine 

1 St Jolin of the Cross, The Living Flame of Love , pp. 8 o-8j 
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declares, “What God has, that He is, Qjiod habet, 
hoc est ” 1 Every moral being m God’s universe is 
pl un ged in the depths of this ocean of love. It is all 
around and about us If it is not within us, it is 
through our own fault. Man’s will is free He 
possesses the awful power of shutting God out from his 
life, like a watertight vessel plunged fathoms deep 
m the sea But let that vessel open ever so slight a 
door, and instantly the waters of the sea flood in So 
is it with the soul of man Let the heart be opened 
ever so little, and God, surrounding it with the infinite 
pressure of His love, flows into it 

Grave masters of our holy religion tell us that the 
divine eagerness to communicate Himself to His 
creatures is so great that where it is made at all possible 
by the opening of the heart, God immediately, and 
pn the fullest measure that the creature’s receptivity 
will permit, commumcates Himself to the soul “ The 
soul shows its love, and calls to its Beloved But God, 
whose eyes are on the just, and His ears open to their 
prayers, waits not till they have finished their loving 
acts, but breaking m upon them in the midst of their 
prayer, quickly pours Himself m, meeting the soul, 
anointing it 'with the sweetness of heavenly dew, 
wonderfully strengthening, vivifying, inebriating it, 
and in this contemplation, its carnal nature is so 
absorbed that it becomes, as it were, wholly spiritual ” 2 
We have said that God will pour Himself into the 
waiting soul to the full measure of the soul’s capacity 
But what is this measure? St John of the Gross 
gives us a glowing answer that in the measure in which 
the soul, on fire with divine love, is stripped of the 

1 St Augustine, dt Cwiiate Dei, XI 10 

1 Guigo the Carthusian, Scala Clauslraltum, ch v 
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natural element, the divme element is diffused in her 
normally, and supematurally, “ m order that there may 
be no vacuum in its nature,” 1 for spiritual nature ns 
well as physical nature abhors a vacuum. 

The capacity of the soul for thus receiving God is 
not infinite, for there is but one Infinite, which is God 
Himself But the capacity is limitless, and as we hold 
our hearts m qmet, loving contemplation. He flows 
mto our mmost bemg, all that He is and all that He 
has, so far as the finite soul, with its natural limitations 
as a creature, and its sub-natural limitations from the 
effects of sin, is dble to receive Him He fills the 
soul with His infinite purity, His infinite love. His 
wisdom and power Nothing is required on our part 
for this work save the consecration of the will ; and 
the more sincere and persistent the consecration, the 
more fully will God be able to enter m and possess 
us The work we are called upon to do is a work of 
loving attention to Him It is not a passive state m 
the ordinary sense of the expression, for this attention, 
in order tfiat it be secured and preserved, requires 
the most powerful, persistent and often painful activity 
of the will It is a strenuous work and a long work, 
this holding the soul at attention, and waiting upon 
God, but m it the soul is acted upon rather than , 
acting, and God takes it and makes it one with Himself, 
and, therefore, like unto Himself So long as we hold 
fast to His grace, and permit no neutralizing evil 
thing to enter, the growth m the likeness of God, and 
m the participation of His nature, deepens and m- 
mcreases through all time This mcrease results 
from the working of the Bemg of God within us in the 
ceaseless activity of His own nature, and is not de- 
1 St.John of the Cross, Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. II, ch xv 4. 
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pendent on our conscious activity Whether I sleep 
or wake, if my heart be open to Him, He unceasingly 
communicates Himself to me, searching out more 
and more the innermost recesses of my being, in order 
that there may be nothing in me which He may not 
wholly possess. If we, by the use of His grace, keep 
our hearts warm with love towards Him, nothing will 
be able to interfere with this ceaseless and ever- 
deepening participation of my soul in Him This 
increase here wall be the assurance of the continuance 
of increase throughout eternity 
Such is the glory and the joy of the faithful in tins 
hfe, and m the endless life of the world to come They 
will ever grow and increase, for there can be nothing 
static about this life of God of which we partake. 
Should we for a moment stand still, in that moment 
hfe w r ould begin to perish The essential thing m 
hfe is growth, progress When growth ceases, stagna- 
tion and death begin But -where God dwells there 
can be no such cessation Because He is infinite and 
ceaseless activity, ceaselessly and infinitely does He 
'work to make us one with Himself, He dwelling m us 
and we in Him 
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CHAPTER XVII 


CONTEMPLATION AND THE UNITIVE WAY 

We must extend our study of the excellence of contem- 
plation by considering that this mode of prayer, well 
and faithfully exercised, leads the soul along the unitive 
way, just as affective prayer constitutes the exercises 
of the illuminative way 

The unitive way, the mystical way, the way of 
perfection, and contemplation arc, in the judgment of 
many of the masters, to be regarded as the same state 
of soul. Let us remmd ourselves again that none of 
these includes extraordinary mystical experiences. 
Those experiences belong to another condition, 
although they take place in the unitive way, for we 
must remember that while the unitive nay must have 
its beginnings in each soul on earth, it finds its fullness 
only in the beatific life of heaven 

Many definitions are to be found of the unitive way 
and of the exercises proper to it father Devine 
explains it as “ the state of those who have overcome 
their passions, and brought them under subjection, 
and whose souls arc so devoted to the practice of virtue 
as to be prompt and perfect m the exercise of chanty 
by loving God habitually, and by frequent, prompt, 
and efficacious acts of that divine charity This is the 
state of perfection attainable in this life, and always 
capable of increase It is called the unitive way 
because by love the soul is united to God, and the more 
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perfect the chanty, the closer and more intimate is 
this union, and union with God is the principal study 
and endeavour of this grade 33 1 
A d efin ition given by Benedict XIV is to be com- 
mended as especially sane, and as happily wanting m 
that element of poetic glow which so often obscures 
the desenptions of the higher ways of the Spirit given 
by certain authors He says, “ The umtivc way 
includes those who are in the state of the perfect, who 
have their mind so drawn away from all temporal 
things that they enjoy great peace, and are neither 
agitated by various desires nor moved by any great 
extent of passion, but have their minds chiefly fixed 
on God, and their attention turned always, or very 
frequently, to Him To these belongs the unitive 
an ay which is chiefly employed m union with God by 
love, by the actual experience and exercise of it ” 1 2 
These definitions, simple as they are, will confuse us 
unless we recall and keep in mind the definition of 
perfection we have already quoted from St Thomas 
ct The perfect 35 are not those who have attained to 
spiritual fullness, but those who have entered upon 
the way, and are diligently using the appointed means 
necessary to that final attainment 

It will be seen from these definitions that he who 
makes an earnest act of love is engaging in an exercise 
of the unitive way, for, as we have seen, love is a unitive 
virtue, and every act of love is an act of union of 
the soul with God Contemplation consists in the 
immediate exercise of love (that is, the exercise which 
is directed straight to God, without the interposing 

1 A Devine, Manual of Ascetical Theology, p 466 

2 Benedict XIV, Heroic Virtue, VI, No 5 (quoted by Dcvmc, 
op, at, p 295) 
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medium of reasoning and imagination), and realizing 
this, we see that contemplation and the umtive way are 
one and the same thing They are constituted by the 
exerase of love Love is the only virtue that abides 
for ever — •** love never faileth ” Knowledge and love 
are most closely allied, but for this very reason they 
must be carefully distinguished. “ We can have more 
love for God than we can have knowledge of Him,” 
says St Francis 1 Here 'again we must recall the sharp 
distinction between knowing God and knowing about . 
God. The latter may be only an intellectual grasp 
of certain ascertained facts. The former is an ex- 
periencing of God, an entering into the very life of God 
Himself, and the only way of entrance is the way of 
love Along this way those may run with swift steps 
who have litde theological information, and no mental 
apparatus or training which would enable them 
effectively to deal with a theological proposition But 
even simple and ignorant souls possess a limitless 
power of knowing God in the profound intimacy of 
love as Father, as Saviour, and as loving Teacher and 
Guide They can, it may be, explain not one article 
of the creeds, but they can perceive the necessary 
conclusions ivith a luminous grasp which makes God 
and His truth an intense, living, and practically 
governing factor in every relation of life The 
dominance of such love constitutes the umtive way, 
and the exercise of love is contemplation 
The consideration of the nature of the umtive way 
shows that those who are engaged in the ordinary 
occupations of everyday activity m the world are able 
to walk in this path, and it is equally clear that a literal 
and continuous consciousness of tins state of union is 
1 St Francis dc Sales, The Love of God, VI 4 
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not necessary. A moral continuance is all that can 
be looked for If the loving acts of union with God 
are frequent, this is sufficient 
It will be observed further that the umtive way is 
not to be regarded as a species of spiritual life and 
activity distinct from the purgative and illuminative 
ways These three ways continually overlap Acts 
of purgation and acts of union with God may follow 
each other in swift succession The same act may 
be one of purgation and at the same time one of union 
with God Indeed, we find that this is often the case 
m the common routine of the spiritual life For 
example, every confession I make is an act of purgation , 
the absolution I receive is a letting in of the light of 
God’s pardon, and my work of reparation for my 
sms may easily be exercises of the umtive way Again, 
my preparation for Holy Communion is m large part 
an exercise of the purgative way, but a good com- 
munion is the supremest act of the unitive life of which 
the soul is capable m this world; and the permanent 
grace of Communion is a grace of union with the 
Godhead through the Incarnate Son whom I receive 
m that act. 

Father Baker shows us that in our meditations also 
there may be frequent operations of the soul which 
will partake of the characteristics of the three ways 
“ It may happen,” he says, “ that a soul, being as yet 
m the most imperfect purgative way, may m some fits 
be so abundantly supplied with grace as that during 
the exercise of meditation she may oft be enabled to 
produce immediate acts of the will, yea, and perhaps 
aspirations too, so joining together exercises both 
purgative, illuminative and umtive m one recollection ; 
yea, it may be possible for such an imperfect beginner 
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to spend the whole time of a recollection in these 
nobler exercises ” 1 

We find this overlapping illustrated in the Carthusian 
Spiritual Exercises of Abbot John Michael of 
Coutanccs. In his devotions appointed especially 
for the unitivc way, he includes prayers beginning, 
Purga, Pimfica , Miinda, Purge, Purify, Wash, and also 
bids us pray for “ cleansing and preservation from the 
darkness of faults, ignorance and error,” all of which 
expressions ordinarily would seem to belong to the 
purgative way, and to be remote from the umtive 
But they only show that unless the soul is constantly 
going back to the work of purgation and illumination, 
it will not be able to maintain its union with God 

It is at this juncture in the progress of prayer that the 
soul begins to reahze that it is being acted upon rather 
than acting St Francis de Sales, m explaining it, 
speaks of a certain loving consciousness or recollection 
of God, which, he says, “ we do not make by our own 
choice, for it is not m our power to have it at will, 
nor does it depend on our industry, but God gives 
it to us when He wills ” 2 

Father Baker describes how the soul in the unitivc 
way, its gaze set upon God, and “ endeavouring to 
contemplate God m the darkness and obscurity of a 
bhnd and naked faith, void of all distinct and express 
images, will little by little grow so well disposed to 
Him that she will have less need of forcing herself 
to produce good affections to Him, or of prescribing 
to herself determinate forms of acts and affections; 
on the contrary, divine love will become so firmly 
established m the soul, so wholly and only filling and 

1 Baker, Sancta Sophia, pp 404-5 

a St Francis de Sales, The Love of God, Bk VI 7 
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possessing it, that it will become, as it were, a new 
soul unto the soul, as constantly breathing forth 
fervourous acts of love, and as naturally almost as 
the lungs do send forth breath And here,” continues 
the master, “ begins the state of pure contemplation, 
the objective of all the exercises of an internal life 
And this is truly and properly that which mystics do 
style the umtive way, because herein the soul is m a 
continual union in spirit with God, having transcended 
all creatures and herself too, which are become, as it 
were, annihilated, and God is all in all ” 1 

In this gazing, one may look out only into impene- 
trable darkness, but this will be recognized as normal 
in this kind of prayer Indeed, it is essential, for the 
soul, not yet having the vision of God, has eliminated 
all images of creatures. Therefore, what it sees must 
be a blank, there is no alternative And this dark- 
ness will be greeted with joy for it is a sign that we 
have succeeded m driving out all that is not God 
We make our acts of faith, and go on into this dark 
night of the soul, certain that He is with us though we 
perceive Him not 

But this does not last always Out of the darkness 
comes hght, or, rather, hght in the darkness The 
darkness itself^ while rem ainin g darkness, is trans- 
formed into that “ luminous darkness ” which ever 
enlightens those who persevere in this search after 
God We do not seek to emerge from the darkness, 
we press on Godwards, and carry it with us joyously 
Let the soul persevere in its gaze upon Him, and this 
blessed issue will be inevitable “ Though it tarry, 
wait for it; because it will surely come, it will not 
tarry” 2 

* Father Baker, Sancla Sophia, pp 400-1 2 Hab 11 3 
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Father Baker insists that “ there is no state of 
spirituality beyond this,” but we are not to think that 
this state exists in one degree only. It is, indeed, the 
first steps towards that heavenly state in which the 
blessed ones will rejoice for all eternity, but within 
this state there may be as many degrees as there are 
souls striving after God “ This state may infinitely 
mcrease in degrees of purity, the operations of the soul 
groiving more and more spiritual in time, and divine 
without all limitation 53 But we are not to be without 
labour and suffering m this work of ascending the 
ladder of the interior life “ Now it is that God 
provides for souls, dearly beloved by Him, trials and 
desolations incomprehensible to the inexperienced, 
leading them from light to darkness, and thence to 
hght again; in all which changes the soul keeps herself 
in the same equality and tranquillity, as knowing that by 
them she approaches nearer and nearer to God, plunging 
herself more and more profoundly in Him . . In 'a 

word, it is not she that now lives, but Christ and His 
Holy Spirit that lives, reigns, and operates in her.” 1 
In considering this spiritual ascent we are to re- 
member that it is the degree of grace we attain, not the 
kind of grace that is given, which counts A humble 
resolute perseverence in a definitely lower form of 
prayer is much more pleasing to God, and therefore 
more productive of grace, than a higher form pro- 
secuted with less resolution and devotion — if indeed 
such higher form can have any existence at all where 
there is such a lack of earnestness and consecration 
No matter what land of grace God gives us (and by 
this we mean whether it be the grace common to all 
Christians, or some rare and extraordinary favour), 
1 Father Baker, Sancia Sophia, p 402. 
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what really matters is how we respond; for without 
our response there is no deepening or developing of the 
power of grace, indeed not to respond is speedily 
to lose the precious gift. 

It is often thought by those umnstructed m the ways 
of God with the souls of men that it is required m the 
unitive way that one withdraw himself from the ordinary 
occupations of men, retiring to some solitude where 
he can with unbroken continuity practise the con- 
templation to which God seems to call him We have 
already seen that nothing is farther from the truth, and 
this finds its proof both in the history of the common 
spirituality through the ages, and in the reasoned study 
of the true theory of prayer The unitive way is not 
incompatible with the transaction of the ordinary 
duties of our place in life We may be called upon 
to carry on our busmess affairs, our study, our con- 
versation, but these constitute no interruption of the 
deep current m our souls 

More than this, the exercise of prayer in the unitive 
way is the consequence of the operation of a habit 
the nature of which is shown to have its root in ordinary 
human psychology Father Baker makes this plain, 
comparing it to one who at the beginning of his musical 
education must pay the closest conscious attention 
to every string, every stop, every movement of the 
fingers. After a time, however, when proficiency 
has been acquired, he is able “ to play on an instru- 
ment not only in the dark, but even whilst he is con- 
versing with another, by reason that the images are 
become so pure and universal that the person using 
them perceives them not, neither knows by what he 
is directed ” x 

f 1 Father Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 404 - 
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In spite of these assurances of the masters of the 
spiritual life, there are many who, having m mind the 
accounts they have read of certain contemplatives 
who have spent many hqurs daily, rapt m prayer, are 
daunted at the thought of having to follow such great 
spiritual warriors; but they may as reasonably be 
daunted at the thought of saying any prayers at all. 
In every department of prayer the saints have gone 
far beyond anything we dare undertake Their 
examples are to be admired and revered, but not to be 
emulated necessarily This would be presumption 
We arc to do what lies m us to remove all obstacles 
to progress, and commit ourselves to God’s guidance 
without seeking to set any pace for ourselves He will 
bear us along as He wills It is ours to lay aside every 
weight The Abbe Saudreau states a commonplace, 
but a very exalted one, when he says that “ God does 
not usually accord gifts so precious save to persons 
already advanced m the way of detachment.” 1 But 
where is the soul who is really m earnest in its search 
after God who will draw back from the discipline 
necessary to that spirit of detachment? He who 
would shrink is in the peni' of those to whom St 
Augustine sounded his warning, “ Say, Enough, and 
you arc lost, always increase, always make progress, 
always go forward, stop not in the way, turn not back, 
turn not aside ” 2 

1 Saudreau, The Mysheal Stale, p 131 

- St Augusunc, Sermon CLXIX 



CHAPTER XVIII 


SOME DIFFICULTIES AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 

The difficulties wbicfi attend the exercise of contempla- 
tive prayer are not markedly different from those which 
are found m any serious work of prayer; but smce 
contemplation is a more intensified form of prayer, 
we must expect to find the difficulties correspondingly 
intensified 

Human infirmity, unfortunately, is always present, 
and has to be taken account of The most earnest 
and loving soul will find its energies flagging after a 
time How are we to deal with this and kindred 
difficulties ? When the will tends to weariness, and 
attention threatens to lag, three correctives might be 
employed First, there must be an exercise of courage 
We are not to yield too readily to spiritual fatigue 
The will must be aroused to greater energy, and we 
must not be too readily influenced by its protestations 
that it has doile all that can be expected of it. Like 
a lazy and stubborn beast, mind and body often need 
to be flogged to their task To give way may mean 
not only the loss of the spirit of prayer, but to do so 
may be to deny ourselves the opportunity of learning 
the lesson of perseverance, and the resultant blessing 
and joy of staying the mind on God One who gives 
way too easily under pressure will never learn to 
cultivate the spirit of endurance We have seen 
that special assistance is rendered by the operation 
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of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit to the soul m the work of 
contemplation, and it is at this point that the Gift 
of Fortitude comes into play, enabling us to endure 
the hardness of the effort at perseverance 

But it is not always that this course of enforced prayer 
is to be adopted Often the spirit is willing but the 
flesh is weak, and we have to learn to exercise some 
judicious degree of mercy on ourselves So we come 
to a second remedy, that of resting from the exercises 
for a brief space Stop the effort for recollection for 
a few minutes , or it may be that it would be well to 
suspend it sometimes for several days But this should 
never be done save with the intention of returning 
resolutely to the work. Sometimes the interval, 
where we stop for a few minutes, might be used for 
complete relaxation of mind and body , or we might 
employ it in simple vocal .prayers, or m brief medita- 
tion But return we must with renewed energy, 
and strong acts of the will. This intermission should 
be like the case of a man carrying a heavy load who 
lays it down for a short time in order to relieve the 
strain on wind and muscle. He does not lay it down 
in order to be nd of it, but, on the contrary, that he 
may, after a brief rest, carry it the more effectively. 
We do not suspend our work of contemplation in order 
that we may be done with it, but that we may pray 
with greater force and zeal, and meet the assaults 
against the spirit of prayer with increasing courage 
and resilience In this way we can best “ establish 
the exact equilibrium between the exertion prompted 
by generosity and the need of the soul for rest.” 1 

One thing, however, is of paramount importance 

1 Alvarez de Paz, quoted by P£re Plus in How to Pray Always, 
P 73 
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Never, under any circumstances, suspend your prayer 
in a spirit of mere weals: surrender When you have 
come to what seems the end of your capacity for the 
time being, stop mdeed, and ■without scruple or hesita- 
tion , but stop with an offering to God of the decision 
to rest a space Let the cessation of your prayer be as 
definite and conscious an act for His glory as was its 
beginning. One who weakly throws up his hands 
and says, “ I can do no more; I will let it go for this 
time,” is yielding to a spirit of sloth or discouragement, 
and the fact that as a matter of common sense and 
discretion he ought to suspend his efforts does not save 
him from blame, for he is doing a wise and good thing 
for an unwise and selfish reason 

A third remedy for this weariness which may well 
be apphed at times is to change the expression of the 
devotion, going back over the acts freely, as the Spirit 
may seem to suggest Such vocal prayers persisted 
in, and given a renewed force by reasonable variety, 
so far from bemg inconsistent with the spirit of con- 
templation, supply it with wings and impart to it a 
new impulse m its upward flight 

Consideration must be given to distraction, that 
universal foe of prayer In the first place, let us under- 
stand that we* are not to be dismayed because of it 
It is quite inevitable, and we shall save ourselves much 
trouble if we make up our minds to this in the beginning. 
When St. Francis de Sales was asked how to escape 
from these distractions, -with his quaint humour he 
rephed, “ Die and be saved ” Nor would it be good 
for us to be too easily nd of it. One of St Teresa’s 
earnest prayers was that God would not be too easy 
with her by removing, because of her weakness and 
frequent failures, such difficulties She knew the peril 
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of an easy spiritual course Ne\er in this world can- 
we expect to be wholly free from distraction. Such 
freedom is one of the privileges of the Blessed in the 
world to come It is not to be enjoyed here, and 
instead of its bemg thought of as a hardship or misfor- 
tune, rather should its presence be regarded as one of 
the privileges of our service of God in our earthly 
pilgrimage; for the very distraction which would seem 
to mar our prayer is the opportunity to wage a battle, 
sometimes even a long and glorious campaign, for the 
honour of God It brings out the best lighting qualities 
of the good soldier of Christ But it is not we who 
fight, but Chnst who fights within us He enters 
into us and makes our hearts the arena of the struggle 
He asks for the use of our faculties, and that we co- 
operate with Hun as He employs them as the instru- 
ments of His warfare Through us He wins the victory 
and having won it, He credits it to us in the records 
of the w r ars of the Lord, and gives us the crowm of 
reward Without the battle there is no victory , 
without the victory there is no honour done to Him, 
without honouring Him w r e can have no crown 

Let us remind ourselves of some familiar principles 
which apply to distraction in any and all prayer 
before w r e consider the subject in relation to contem- 
plative prayer m particular. First, we must not 
forget that there is never any sin in involuntary dis- 
traction We suddenly realize that the attention has 
wandered far afield, but this v r anderuig, in an earnest 
soul, is the result of infirmity rather than of fault. 
There is no sin unless when w T e realize the distraction, ' 
we deliberately go on with the distracting thought. 
The remedy is the same that we use when w r e discover, 
in the course of any ordinary study, that the attention 
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has gone astray By an act of the -will we withdraw 
the attention from that upon which it has fastened 
itself, and deliberately set it again upon the thing we 
have m hand St Francis de Sales, writing to one 
of his spiritual children, gives this counsel in his own 
wise way “ If your heart wanders or is distracted,” 
he says, “ bring it back to the point quite gently, and 
replace it tenderly m its Master’s presence, and even 
if you did nothing during the whole of your hour but 
bring your heart back and place it again m our Lord’s 
presence, though it went astray every time you brought 
it back, your hour would be very well employed, and 
would be an exercise pleasing to your Bridegroom ” 1 
But there are other aspects of this subject. First, 
the natural man, if he has been intellectually trained, 
loves study, investigation, the pursuit of natural truth 
There are perhaps no exercises in the natural world 
for those who have attained facility in them more 
dehghtful than those of the intellect For this reason 
it is easier to concentrate, and to remain concentrated, 
on natural truths than on supernatural things for which 
we may have naturally little taste and no training 
In the second place, we are to remember that there 
is a highly organized and efficient power m the world 
which is engaged continually m trying by every means 
. which experience can suggest or ingenuity devise to 
draw us away from spiritual pursuits The devil 
and his minions have no interest in seeking to detach 
our minds from a study of Greek or mathematics, 
but he is tremendously interested in distracting us in 
every possible way the moment he sees us trying to pray 
Suppose every time you tried to study, a very persuasive 
person appeared at your elbow, and in a persistent and 

1 St. Francis de Sales, Letter to Louis Ballou, June 1617 

' M 
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alluring way tried to distract you, telling you of all 
manner of things which he thought would prove 
attractive to you Suppose, no matter how hard you 
tried to get away from him, he followed you ev erywhere, 
ever present, tireless in his work of persuasion and full 
of a subtle charm; and that you knew that there was 
no hope of ever getting nd of him as long as you lived. 
I think you would not find it altogether easy to keep 
your mind applied to the subject you were studying 
After a while, by long resistance, y ou might get to the 
point of being able to do some real study in spite of 
this extraordinary distraction, but it would be pain and 
grief to you You might even cause your tormentor 
to grow discouraged for a season and cease his perse- 
cutions, but it would be anything but tranquillizing 
to the mind to know that he was standing but a little 
distance away, ivatching you all the while, and that 
he would surely come back to tease and disturb you 
again the moment he thought he saw the least chance 
of success ; and all the time his viciousness such that 
if he could not make you do his will he would delight 
to make you suffer; or, to use St Francis’s witticism, 
if he cannot make you lose eternity, he tries to make 
you lose time 

This is what is going on continually* with everyone 
who is making any earnest effort to acquire concentra- 
tion in prayer The whole thing is so subtle that it is ' 
difficult to realize that it comes from without. This 
evil tempter -who dogs our steps attacks us so interiorly , 
he has the facility for so insinuating himself into our 
very soul, as it were, that it might be described as a 
twisting and turning of the mind itself 

Indeed, so truly does all this seem to arise from 
within ourselves that many are persuaded that it is so, 
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and in despair they give up praying Of course this 
is just what the tempter wants The only psychological 
and spiritual safety is to tell yourself continually and 
with great emphasis that it is the devil, and not self, 
who is making the trouble 

Further, we must reconcile ourselves to the fact that 
this distraction will often totally prevent any attentive, 
centred work of prayer But it cannot keep us from 
trying to pray, or from continuing to try, and this 
is just as pleasmg to God as the calmest, most un- 
interrupted prayer Indeed it is, perhaps, more 
pleasmg to Him, for if all were sweet and pleasant 
there would be little credit m keeping at it , whereas 
the sticking to a hard and painful course, because 
we want to please God, although we seem to be getting 
nowhere with it, cannot fail to bring us many graces 
of umon with Him 

At this point the comparison between the application 
of the mind in study and m prayer fails No matter 
what your effort may be, unless you succeed m actually 
banishing the distraction in study, you will never 
become a scholar But m prayer, the distraction, 
when rightly met, is the very dung that will make 
you a samt 

Of course there is much of distraction in the prayer 
of sinners like ourselves for which the tempter is not 
responsible In many instances it is our own fault. 
Every sm we commit, every distraction we wilfully 
allow, makes it more difficult the next time to con- 
centrate m prayer, and we thus by our culpable failures 
pile up trouble for ourselves in the future. We create 
a distracted habit of mind, and the mind works, as 
we have seen, according as it has been trained. We 
cannot, therefore, attribute everything to the agency 
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of the tempter Men are often like a machine which 
will run without being watched At Holy Gross we 
have a motor down by the river which pumps the 
water supply up to the monastery All we have to 
do is to throw a little switch m the cellar, and aw r ay the 
motor goes, and runs itself until the swatch is pushed 
the other way In many cases the tempter has only 
to push the swatch, and we do all the v r ork quite to his 
satisfaction. 

The case with the saints is quite different They 
were terribly assaulted, and Satan entrusts the w T arfare 
against them to none save his ablest and most ex- 
perienced lieutenants Any little fourth-rate devil 
can keep us busy. The temptations of saints like 
St Anthony, for example, seem to us, as we read of 
them, to be grotesquely impossible and ridiculous, 
but w r e must beware of thinking of them lightly. We 
have never experienced any such temptations because 
w r e yield so readily that no such methods are needed 
to overthrow us. We have not the shghtest idea of 
the awful extremities to which Satan can and will go 
when he is seeking to draw a really holy soul aivay from 
God But neither saint nor sinner can fail save in 
one way, and that is by saying Yes to the temptation 
to distraction Nor is there any drawn* battle m this 
w'arfare To say No is to gain a victory ; and to keep 
on saying No is a continuous victory 

The difficulties which beset us in lower forms of 
prayer we must expect to find in greater and more 
painful degree in contemplation, and for this there is a 
natural, psychological reason The few r er of my 
faculties I employ in a work, the more easily am I 
distracted If I sit down to think upon some topic, 

and do nothing but think, the attention easily wanders 

\ * 

\ 
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If I assist my thinking by reading on the subject, I can 
hold my attention much more easily ; and if I write 
down my thoughts as they develop, or speak them to 
another person, it is almost an impossibility for dis- 
traction to overcome me if I have a mind that is at all 
balanced and normal 

But, as we have seen, m contemplation few media 
or instruments of prayer are used The approach to 
God is very direct We are not even assisted by an 
organized framework of logical thought as m a properly 
prepared meditation None of these helps is present, 
and Father Baker warns the soul which is “incapable 
of meditation and unable likewise to read ” (this last 
condition indicates the kind of folk he encouraged to 
aspire to contemplation), that if it seeks this higher 
devotion, it “ must be prepared not to be daunted 
with aridities and distractions, which distractions she 
has no other way to resist or expel, but only by pure 
obstinacy of the will not to attend to them or care for 
them ” 1 

All our teachers through the ages insist on this 
difficulty, and all agree that distraction is an inescapable 
adjunct to contemplation St. Gregory repeats the 
warning again and again “We can remain fixed 
m the active fife,” he says, “ but in the contemplative 
we are by no means able to keep our mmds continually 
on the stretch ” 2 The Abbot Butler affords us much 
comfort by the way in which he describes the difficulties 
of the work of keeping one’s loving attention upon God 
This attention, he says, “ lasts a few minutes, then 
fades away, and either a blank or distractions super- 
vene; when recognized, the will again fixes the mind 

1 Baker, Sancta Sophia, p 409 
, s St Gregory Mag , In Ezek , I v. 12 , Moraha, x 31 
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m ‘ loving attention 5 for a time The period of prayer 
is thus passed in such alternations, a few minutes each, 
the bouts of loving attention being, in favourable con- 
ditions, more prolonged than the bouts of distraction 35 1 
Thus, says St Gregory, are contemplative souls 
continually “ soaring up and sinking down while they 
ever unceasingly endeavour to behold the highest 
objects, and are thrown back on themselves by the 
weight of their corruptible nature 33 2 

We may sum up this argument with the statement 
that if m the will (the feeling does not matter) we 
maintain a steadfast love of, and consequent desire 
for, the vision of God m contemplation; and if we 
resolutely renew our acts of contemplation, we are 
then living the contemplative life There will be 
lapses such as St Gregory shows us are inevitable, 
and perfection in contemplation can never be had this 
side of heaven , but we should not grow discouraged 
and count ourselves as faithless or unstable because of 
such lapses 

In spite of the warfare within, resolute and 
courageous souls find that contemplative prayer will 
produce a rare quality of interior tranquillity and 
peace St Gregory says of it, “ The sweetness of 
contemplation is worthy of love exceedingly, for it 
raises the soul above, herself, opens out things divine, 
shows her how to despise earthly things ; and reveals 
to the eyes of the mind the things of the spirit 33 3 
Bossuet speaks of it as £C a gentle contemplation in 
which the soul is sustained m peace 33 Pere Poulain 
adds that this form of prayer becomes “ an affectionate 

1 Butler Western Mjsiicism, “ Afterthoughts,” m 2nd ed , p 
xlix 

* St Gregory, M or aha, Bh XXXI 49 

s Idem , In Ezek , Bh II, Horn 11 13 * 
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remembrance of God,” m the maintaining of which 
<c the soul feels a sacred flame which bums on gently 
within her, and takes the place of reasonings ” ; and 
St John of the Cross describes it m glowmg language 
as <f an unction of loving knowledge, most dehcate, 
serene, peaceful, lonely, strange to sense and 
imagination ” 1 

The presence of this tranquil quality does not, 
however, mean that contemplative prayer is not a very 
active part of the warfare of the soul But it does 
mean that in contemplation the soul is enabled to enter, 
as in no other exercise, mto the deep peace of God 
which passetli all understanding Warfare there will 
be, distractions and fightings, but all the while the soul 
is lifted up above the clamour She erects, by co- 
operation with the Holy Ghost, the protective mechanism 
of faith, hope and love, behind which she abides in 
the fullness of the calm of the divine presence She 
lets the adversary thunder at the gates as he will, 
but, certain of her security in God, as St Francis de 
Sales enjoins, she does not so much as look out to see 
who is there She has more important, more engrossing 
work to do, and none of these things disturbs her calm 
of love She wounds the pride of her satanic foe by 
ignoring his assaults, and she will not allow him who 
seeks to make her lose eternity to cause her to lose even 
one moment of her precious time. 


1 St John of the Gross, The Living Flame of Love , p 81 



CHAPTER XIX 

SOVf, POINTS OF TTClfMQUE 

One shrinks from attempting to outline a tccliniquc of 
praver of am kind, and it seems almost an irreverence 
to suggest a technique for these higher forms of prater 
of which we ha\c been thinking. We have already 
remarked that the Holy Spirit deals with no two souls 
alike, and we have heard Father Baker’s disapproval 
of even the spiritual experts who assume that their 
own experience in prater is that winch all aspiring 
souls arc to meet But a technique there is, although 
it may require a different adjustment to every soul 
All that is meant by the term is exact and approved 
method. 

We cannot deal with any aspect of prayer without 
remembering that man is made up of body as well 
as soul “ Glorify God m your body and m your 
spirit which are God’s ” 1 It is a twtifold service 
We worship Him with our whole being. Not the 
soul only, but the body and all its capacities, are to be 
drafted and made to contribute their part to our work 
of prayer. 

We hear much in our time of the effect of mind on 
matter, but we think far less than we should of the 
effect of matter on mind. The condition of the body 
affects the whole interior man far more than we are 

1 i Cor. vi 20. # 

172 1 
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inclined to give it credit for Mind and soul find it 
difficult, sometimes impossible, to function well in a 
' body which is tired or ill In worldly occupation or 
study we readily take account of the condition of the 
body, in prayer it is too little reckoned with We 
should keep m mind that ordinarily we should bring to 
our prayers the best boddy conditions possible For 
example, deliberately to wait for our prayers untd an 
hour of the day when we know quite well that we shall 
be fatigued in body and mind is to mvite defeat, and 
it is scarcely a common-sense course if we are to 
approach God with honour to Him and profit to 
ourselves The deeply ingrained notion that there is 
special value in prayers said at special hours has its 
basis m truth, but it is often earned so far as to de- 
generate almost into a superstition There is psycho- 
logical value of an objective kind m literally beginning 
the day with God, and in commending oneself to 
Him at its close But to put off one’s prayers untd the 
last tired minutes before going to sleep is neither wise 
nor reverent. There are those, of course, who suffer 
from ill-health, and cannot therefore choose their times 
as they might if they were well and strong , but a little 
care in observing would enable everyone to decide 
what times and circumstances, what boddy conditions, 
conduce most effectively to concentrated prayer 
To consult the general boddy conditions is not 
enough, however There are particular reactions 
between body and mind which need to be studied, 
'and an understanding of them will greatly enhance 
our power to pray effectively Certain boddy attitudes, 
for example, contribute direedy to mental sloth, whde 
others bring the mind to a swift attention The mind, 
indeed the whole interior man, functions through a 
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part of the material body, the brain Let the body 
sag and relax under improper conditions, and the 
effect upon the brain is such that deep, intensive 
application often becomes difficult, if not impossible 
Let the body come to alert attention, and all the 
interior processes are quickened These reactions 
are particularly marked when, from whatever cause, 
the attention begins to flag Those who have attempted 

the exercises of contemplative prayer are familiar with 
these processes. I set my mind upon God, and perhaps 
for a little while I am able to gaze upon Him with 
steadfast, loving attention Then comes a period of 
blankness, everything goes, even if I can keep my 
thoughts from running upon any particular subject, 
the mmd is no longer directly on God, and distracting 
images speedily intrude themselves I rally my 
attention again, and again I go through the same 
baffling course Then, perhaps, I realize that my 
attitude of body is a negligent, if not an indolent and 
indulgent one I am not taking account of the 
influence of body on mmd , I am forgetting that the 
spirit cannot function adequately in a slothful body 
But I arouse myself swifdy I bring myself instantly 
to an upright position I kneel erect, clasping my 
hands before my breast ; or, if I am using a book, I 
hold it with deliberate care before me Above all, I 
keep a stem custody over my eyes I either keep them 
closed, or steadily to the front, looking 'with resolute 
gaze upon the crucifix, or upon some other sacred 
representation which will bring to the mmd the thought 
of God There is one law to which there is no excep- 
tion : the attention can never be concentrated so long 
as the eyes are wandering idly from object to object 
In short, like a soldier, I come to attention in the 
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presence of my Commander-m-Ghief Those who have 
practised these methods will testify that the effect is 
sometimes almost electric 

This does not mean, however, that the body is to 
be kept m a state of tension Such tension would in a 
short time produce a weariness and possibly a collapse 
which would work great hurt The ideal is, of course, 
to pray without a sense of strain, but to do anything 
with ease and spontaneity requires the existence of 
a habit This is why we have m a former chapter said 
so much about the formation of habits of prayer In 
the beginning we must perform our acts with strong 
purpose and resolution , but habit installs m the place 
of this conscious, and sometimes grim, resolve, the 
sustaining inspiration of divine love There is a re- 
laxation which is to be desned, the relaxation, the 
letting oneself go, which comes from a sense of the 
certainty of the sustaining love and power of God 
But so long as we are in this life, we have to keep a strict 
guard against mental and physical sluggishness, and 
these can often be put to flight for the full period of 
our prayer-time through the operation of such physical 
influences as we have been considering 

These methods are offered as suggestions They 
have proved of benefit to many, but each soul must 
test them for itself For example, the kneeling posture 
is generally regarded amongst us as the normal one 
for prayer, but some find standing, or sitting, more 
conducive to the mental ease and activity that is 
required Father Baker says of his own practices — 
in his Confessions he writes always in the third person — 
“ The situation of his body m the time of his exercise 
was as various as kneeling, sitting, walking, and lying 
down He ever accommodated his body to the state 
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of the spirit 55 1 When one attitude of the body wearies 
us, or no longer acts to stimulate attention, we try 
another But it is rare that anyone can pray for any 
considerable length of time effectively if he disregards 
the influences of the physical nature Each soul must 
observe and study its own natural reactions, and 
deploy them as skilfully as it can, in order that they 
may contribute to, and not diminish from, the perfection 
of his prayer. 

This brings us to the question of the actual length 
of time during which one can wisely seek to engage 
in contemplative prayer. Few souls are able, even 
after long practice, to spend very* extended periods 
in contemplation without grave distraction Both 
natural and supernatural powers have gradually to be 
built up. We begin with a brief space, five minutes 
or even less out of our ordinary penpd set apart for 
exercises of prayer being devoted to fixing, as far as 
we can, the inner gaze on (rod After a few days we 
may add to it, and again, later, we may urge the soul 
to occupy itself during a still longer period It is little 
by little that the powers of prayer are developed and 
cultivated, and if we are faithful in our efforts, it may 
please God to give us the ability to devote much time 
to these priceless exercises 

Just how long should these periods be made 
eventually ? No precise rule can be laid down in 
general. It will be as God may call us, and He fnay 
have a different direction for each individual. So 
exacting a master as Father Baker, writing for enclosed 
Religious who are supposed to be contemplatrves by 
profession, is content with one, or at most two half- 
hours daily, whatever further time be given to other 
1 Baker, Confessions, p 105 • 
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interior, spiritual exercises ; and he accords the name 
of contemplate ves to those who are able to give this 
length of time to affective and contemplative prayer, 
however much it may be distracted, provided the 
distractions be not deliberately yielded to In his 
Confessions he gives the history of Ins personal experience 
Shortly after he was called to the prayer of aspiration, 
he increased his periods of contemplation to as much 
as five or six hours each day, sometimes extending it 
to the space of eleven hours Later, after the mystical 
experience which he speaks of as his “ second conver- 
sion,” he was led to reduce the time greatly, giving 
scarcely an hour a day to contemplation, the greater 
part of which time was comcident with celebrating 
Mass, which he tells us he “ performed aspiratively ” 1 
At the same time he acquired “ a stability in prayer,” 
by which he seems to mean so deep-laid a habit that 
if he was interrupted m his contemplation, and was 
not able to make it for several days, when he began 
again, there was no difficulty whatever in resuming 
it instantly m its full current and power 2 
We have already spoken of the materials of con- 
templative prayer — the forms of affective prayer, 
the aspirations, and by no means least of all, the forms 
of vocal prater which the saints in all ages have 
employed to give vertebras, as it were, to their con- 
templations All these constitute a part of the technique 
of the higher modes of prayer How far one or another 
detail will suit one or another soul can be determined 
only by the experiments each soul must make for itself 
under the guidance of the Spirit The wise and 
humble course is to begin with the method and the 

1 Baker, Confessions, pp 106, 107. 

« 2 Ibid , p 12 1 
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matcnals which have proved of practical help to 
others, and especially with those which through many 
centuries have been consecrated by the use of the great 
masters of the art of prayer. No one can tell whether 
a garment wall fit him until he tries it on The trial 
made, lie will know what changes and readjustments 
are required, or whether it should be laid aside and 
another chosen m its place The illustration fails, 
however, in one respect We do not adjust our bodies 
to our clothes, but we do, m many cases, adjust our 
souls to our devotions, which might be called the 
external clothing of our prayer 
We ha\ e all had the experience of meeting with some 
highly commended and much-used dc\ofion, and 
trying to use it only to find that it seemed to hinder 
rather than to help. But we did not become dis- 
couraged Mindful of the great help it had been to 
others, we kept on with it, and were rewarded by 
realizing after a time that it offered so perfect a medium 
for the expression of our heart’s lo\c that we wondered 
how it could have irked us, or how we ever got on 
without it It proved to be like the harness to the 
beast of burden, galling at first, but its use once 
learned, it was found to be that alone which enabled 
it to draw the load * 

On the other hand, it may be quite true that what 
has helped others may not help us Often modifications 
and adjustment are necessary, and there should be 
no scruple about making the change if it seems wose 
after a good, honest trial of what has proved good for 
others Change in itself is not ill-advised if it be not 
the result of instability or spiritual sloth 

Our Lord warned us that in our prayer we should 
ct use not vain repetitions as the heathen do, foi they 
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think they shall be heard for their much speaking ” 1 
The pomt of this injunction lies in the word vain 
To call again and again upon God as did our Lord 
Himself m Gethsemane, “ saying the same words,” 
is not a vain but a most efficacious repetition There 
are expressions from the Psalter, from the Gospels 
and Epistles, and from the devotions of the saints, 
which can be repeated a thousand times, and if this 
be done with a strong, loving will and intention, 
the meaning and force of the words will not be ex- 
hausted Indeed, every repetition will be a deeper 
and more effectual cry of the heart to God, bringing a 
profounder realization of His presence and of His love 
But note well that this is not a truth which one can 
realize by merely being told of it, or by readmg about 
it in books We must experience it Go into some 
quiet place, some place where perhaps you can speak 
aloud without disturbing others or being interrupted, 
and with heart, will and entire attention and intention, 
set powerfully upon God, cry, “ Father, Father, 
Father,” not thinking anything about Him, but calling 
Him again and again as a trusting child might call m 
the dark to a lovmg father After the first cry, pause , 
keep an intense silence within, and hearken Then 
cry again, “ Father, Father ” Your experience will 
be umque if you do not find in some such simple 
- devotion a very close drawing to the Father’s heart 
* Other expressions, the repeating of the Sacred Name 
of Jesus, or a lovmg address to the Holy Ghost, may be 
found of equal help, and as our experience deepens 
we shall find profit m many expressions which will be 
readily suggested to us 

The flesh may grow weary after a time, but do not 
. 1 St Matt vi 7 
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be discouraged Distraction and blankness of mind 
and spirit wall intervene, but renew the attention 
resolutely, and the blessmg will come, though it may 
seem to tarry long 

The Appendix to this book contains many devotions, 
taken from Holy Scripture, or from the contemplations 
of the saints, or arranged after the manner of the prayers 
of the saints, from which selection may be made A 
word of warning is needed regarding these devotions 
Certain types of mind are apt to say, on first examining 
unaccustomed devotions, “ I do not hke this kind of 
prayer; it is not real to me, it does not appeal to 
me ” To put it on the lowest level, this is ’bad psychol- 
ogy It raises inhibitions It is like the child who 
says the moment a lesson is presented to it, “ I can’t 
do it ” Every teacher knows the devastating effect 
of this on the mind and morale of the child So long 
as we think we cannot do a certam thing, the chances 
are that we really cannot But we have no moral 
or intellectual right to say we cannot do what we have 
never tried Short shrift would be given to a young 
man starting out on a business career -who, on being 
confronted with an untried task, would say, “ I cannot 
do it ” Why then should such pusillanimity be tolerated 
in spiritual affairs ? * 

We may think that the devotions m question fail 
to express what is within us, and that it is therefore 
unreal ; but as reasonably might a htde child) learning 
to talk, say of,some new word or phrase. “ I cannot 
use it; it has no reality for me ” We have not yet 
learned this language of heaven, and we can only learn 
it by using it And to reject a form of prayer because 
it does not “ appeal ” to me is to go on the assumption 
that my present sense of, and capacity for, devotion 
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is exactly right, full and complete, and needs no 
further development, and that the test of the value 
of a prayer is whether it happens to fit into my present 
psychological frame If it does not, it must not be 
suggested that anything is wrong with me, but that 
the prayer is unsuitable We have only to state this 
attitude to realize the absurdity of it Remember 
that prayers to which we are unaccustomed almost 
always seem to us unreal The case is like that of one 
who for the first time in his life takes part m liturgical 
worship It seems distressing and impossible, but 
persevered m it becomes a strength and a joy In like 
manner, these prayers after a time call up from the 
heart dormant and undeveloped aspirations after God 
which will prove to be powerful leadings to bring you 
to His feet 

No universal rule can be made for the use of these 
prayers Sometimes it is profitable, especially when 
a spontaneous spirit of devotion seems lacking, to kneel 
and read with close, enforced attention several pages 
of such exercises This often lifts one up mto an 
atmosphere of prayer But generally one should 
choose some act or ejaculation, and, as we have been 
instructed, repeat it again and again, holding oneself 
m the presence of God, and continuing it as long as 
we are able to extract strength and sweetness from it 

This repetition, however, is not of necessity an 
external act, involving the use of the voice It might 
well be an interior, mental repetition, made agam and 
again m silence Some find this method less distracting 
Some use no other method There has, however, 
as we have seen, been a close connection between such 
prayer and some of the higher forms of active contem- 
plation The early Franciscans accompanied their 

* N 
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contemplations with much vocal and other external 
expression, and of St Dominic, a great contemplative, 
it was said that his loud cries and groamngs used to 
awaken his brethren as he made his all-night contem- 
plation m the adjoining church Father Baker, in 
his Confessions, tells us of his own experience of “ utter- 
ing and venting forth his aspirations, 5 ’ so as to be m 
peril of disturbing others 1 

While the ideal contemplative prayer is that in which 
there is neither voice nor any mental operation save 
that of the will, yet forms of prayer, provided they be 
of the right kind, are to be regarded not only as pre- 
paratory to contemplation, but as an expression of 
the interior activity, and, therefore, m a real sense, a 
part of the contemplative work itself which is offered 
to God — “ with full accord of mouth and of heart , 55 
as Hilton expresses it 2 This is one of the ways in 
which we glorify God in our bodies, as the apostle 
enjoins Father Augustine Baker, m the work we 
have just been citing, speaks of his own aspirations, 
which he holds to be the lughest form of active contem- 
plation, and says, “ sometimes they were only mental, 

, sometimes also vocal, and sometimes joined with 
bodily motions 55 3 The author of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing, dealing with the higher forms of contemplation 
only, includes formal prayer of certain kinds as proper 
to this exercise, and places it in the same non-discursive 
category as is contemplation itself The same author 
devotes four of his terse chapters to the discussion of 
his counsel that such prayers be not only short, but 
m words of one syllable, such as " sin 55 and “ God 55 

1 Baker, Confessions, p 102 

8 The Scale of Perfection, Bk III ch xn 

3 Baker, Confessions, p 105 
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He says, “ It is best when it is in pure spirit, without 
special thought or any pronouncing of words , unless 
it be any seldom time, when for abundance of spirit 
it bursteth up into word ” 1 He advises much re- 
petition of these words tc Although the shortness of 
prayer be greatly commended here, nevertheless the 
oftness of prayer is never the rather refrained For 
it should never cease till the time were that it had 
fully gotten that that it longed after ” 2 

Whether or not one follows the suggestion as out- 
lined above, the prayers, m every case, should be brief 
Long or involved expressions almost always produce 
distraction Smgle words, short acts of endearment, 
are best. But in employing variety one must have in 
mind the ideal contemplative prayer, and seek to 
reduce it to the lowest terms Variety should never 
mean mere novelty One test of advance in tlus prayer 
is to be found m the length of time the soul can hold 
itself in the presence of God with the fewest possible 
changes in the expression of its love But it is not 
everyone who, like the Poverello of Assisi, can he all 
night prostrate in unbroken contemplation, upheld 
in his lofty devotion by the single, constant cry, “ Dens 
mens et omnia , My God and my All ” There are few 
who, with St* Bruno, can find material for hours of 
contemplation in the one heart-cry, “ O Divine 
Goodness ” , or, 'with St Francis Xavier, can find 
sweet union with God in the oft-repeated ejaculation, 

“ O Most Holy Trinity ” , or, perhaps best of all, 
with St Paul of the Cross, can repeat over and over, 
with ever-deepening fervour, the exclamation, “ O 
Love of God, O Love~of God ” 

1 The Cloud of Urdmowng, ch xl 
^ £ Ibid , ch vxxix 
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But as one grows more experienced in this mode of 
prayer, he "will find that the desire for change wall be 
less and less, until, if it be God’s will, he will enjoy 
the privilege of gazing upon Him for long periods of 
time without needing to be sustained by any such 
external, or even silent, helps But if we are slow m 
reaching this happy and rare stage, let us not be dis- 
tressed as though we were failing in our endeavour. 
There have been many great contemplatives who were 
unable to pray without such aids, and many of them 
have found such exercises always necessary at the 
beginning of every period of prayer 

It is also a question whether the nature of any 
creature is such that it can maintain itself long in the 
attitude of pure contemplation, without some expression 
of what is being experienced within Even the seraphim 
before the throne -of God, thoiigh they rest not day 
nor night from their unbroken contemplation, yet 
continually cry, “ Holy, Holy, Holy ” The heavenly 
contemplation, as described in the Scriptures, is not 
wordless worship 

"We are not to think that long continuance in the use 
of the same cry to God means no change. Life in the 
creature is growth, and growth in the human soul 
means change, continual change But* such change 
is not a matter of accident It follows an ordered 
plan prepared by the Holy Spirit. And there is a 
different plan for every soul, for God never deals with 
any two souls alike The outward expression may be 
the same, but the force of no two acts can ever be the 
same. The fact that five seconds ago I said, “Jesus, 
I love Thee,” wrought a change in me, so that when I 
say the same words again, I bring to them a stronger 
spirit of lose and devotion to our Lord than would 
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have been possible in the first instance. The first 
act brought me into closer and fuller union with Him ; 
and although I may not perceive it, so profound 
a change was wrought in me that each succeeding act 
makes upon my character an increasingly powerful 
impress, the force and effect of which is ever mounting 
So, strictly speaking, there is no repetition It is not 
the same, but a different thing that is done Thus, as 
we go on in the work of prayer, the soul does not, 
cannot, -abide m any one stay There is a continual 
deepening of spiritual quality, an intensification of 
love, and with love all the other virtues flowering every 
moment into new and richer things 
While the definite forms of which we have been 
speaking have been commended by many saints, we 
are also taught that we are not to allow these prayers 
to become rigid They must be free and flexible 
We must govern them and use them, and not let them 
use and govern us , In the power of the Holy Spint, 
the soul must maintain control of its materials and of 
the instruments of this divine craft. One of the surest 
ways that leads to contemplation is to place oneself 
in the presence of the divine Master, to converse with. 
Him easily and freely, not seeking to measure our 
speech any rhore than we would measure the love of 
which it is the expression , but talking to Him f in a 
simple, loving manner, as a little child out of the love 
of a pure heart pratdes to a dear father 
Let us remember as a final thought in the con- 
sideration of this great subject that the things we-have 
been dealing with in this book are not theories 
Philosophizing on sacred things has its necessary place, 
but no soul ever soared aloft on the wings of mere 
philosophy These things must be put into actual 
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practice. He who does not really advance in his life , 
of prayer is drifting backward towards the loss of God. 
Advance means labour. To row upstream one must 
bend to the oars No lesson is more needed in our 
day than that which teaches that prayer is hard work 
Advance also means that one dares not be content 'with 
any achievement, however lugh it may be. Plus 
ultra must be our motto There is always more beyond, 
sometlung richer and fuller which God has prepared 
for us We shall not secure it m its fullness in this 
life, but we shall not be without fault before God if we 
do not strive, as far as in us lies, to use the means of 
which we have knowledge, and which will make for 
the attaining of these higher things. One thing is quite 
certain — if we do not begin it m this life, there is no 
possibility of our having it in the hfe to come 

A few quiet minutes devoted to-day to the exercise 
of holding oneself calmly, lovingly, resolutely in the 
presence of God, will open the gates of the soul, that 
God, entering in, may fill it wath the infinite strength 
and sweetness of His love which is His essential Self; 
and this mil mark for us the beginning of a new and 
nobler way of life It is a rich opportunity Let us 
give ourselves to it generously, and see if God wall not 
show us a fullness of joy, an access of spiritual power, 
beyond all that the past has wnought 
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EXERCISES OF AFFECTIVE AND 
CONTEMPLATIVE PRAYER 

ASPIRATIONS TO THE MOST HOLY 
TRINITY 1 

I My Father, my Saviour, my Sanctifier 
Strengthen me with Thy strength , 
Console me with Thine ever- 
lasting peace , 

Enlighten me with Thy uncre- 
ated brightness 

II O my compassionate God 
Give me to drink 
of the nvers 

of grace which flow from Thee, 

Father, Son, Spirit, 

The grace of Thy consubstantial 
love. 

The grace of Thy co-eternal love 

/III O dear Lord, the Triune God, 

Lead me from strength to strength , 

Lead me gently, sweetly, 

Lead me tenderly, lovingly , 

J Till Thou bring me 
into Thy heaven 

IV O my all-sufficient Lord 

Keep my whole being fixed 
on Thee , 

And while I gaze on Thee 
grant that my love 
lor Thee may ever grow 
till I am wholly one with 
Thee, O loving Lord 
1 Adapted from Cardinal Newman 
187 
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V O Triune God 

I adore Thee, the true and 
only Light , 

From eternity to eternity, before 
any creature was. 

Thou wast alone, alone and yet 
not solitary, 

For Thou hast ever been the 
Blessed Three-in-Onc 

VI O Most dear Lord : 

Thou alone art the Food 
for eternity, 

And Thou alone ; 

Thou alone canst satisfy 
the soul of man, 

And Thou alone 

VII O Holy, Blessed and Glorious Trinity * 

Eternity would be misery 
without Thee , 

To see Thee, to gaze on Thee, 

To contemplate Thee, 

this alone is joy inexhaustible 


THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS 

I O good Jesus, 

O sweet Jesus, 

O Jesus, Son of the 

Virgin Mary,, 

Be merciful to me 

H O Gracious Jesus, 

By Thy Precious Blood, 

Despise not those who call 
upon Thy most sw.eet Name 
of Jesus 


1 Adapted from St Bern ar dine of Siena 
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III Thy N ame of J esus 

is a sweet Name, 

Thy Name of Jesus is 
a saving Name , 

O Jesus, be unto me a Jesus, 
for what does Jesus mean 
but Saviour? 

IV. O Good Jesus, 

Let not my sins destroy me, 
whom Thine almighty goodness 
hath created and redeemed 

V. O Good Jesus, 

Acknowledge what is 
Thine in me , 

Take from me all that 
is not Thine 

VI O Most Merciful Jesus, 

Thy Name is a Name of power , 

Thy Name is a Name of healing , 

Thy Name is a Name of sweetness , 
Thy Name is above every Name 
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A ROSARY OF THE HOLY NAME 

{Call upon the Name of the Lord, His Name of Power, His 
Name of Sweetness, His Name of Healing, His Name of Joy Let 
each utterance of His Name he an ever intenser cry of the lover for 
the Beloved Set heart and mind and will upon Him with con- 
centration, strong and deep, and cry, JESUS, JESUS ') 

I 

To the Glory of God, the Father . 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

I love Thee ! 

.> Have mercy on me 1 
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II 

To the Glory of God, (he htcmal Son 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

I 3o%c The c 1 
Have mercy on me! 

III 

To (he Glory of God, lie Blessed Sjnnt 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

I love Thee 1 
Have mercy on me 1 

IV 

To the Praise of the Divine Unity 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

I love Thee 1 
Have mercy on me 1 

V 

To the Praise of (he Loving Trimly 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, . 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

I love Thee 1 
Have mercy on me ! 


THE SACRED PASSION 1 

I O Jesus Christ, 

Eternal sweetness of the souls that 
love Thee, 


1 Adapted from St Bndgit of Sweden 
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Call to mind Thine exceeding sorrow 
even unto death, 

And by Thy Cross and Passion, 

Save us and deliver us 

II. O Jesus Christ, 

Thrilling joy of the hearts that 
love Thee, 

Recall Thine Agony and Bloody 
Sweat, 

And by Thy Cross and Passion, 

Save us and dehver us 

III O Jesus Christ, 

King most lovely, and loving One 
most dear, 

Rpcall the bitter anguish of Thy 
fainting soul, 

And by Thy Cross and Passion, 

Save us and deliver us 

IV O Jesus Christ, 

Saviour and Xover of the world, 

Recall the fivefold Agony of 

Thy wounds, ^ 

And by Thy Cross and Passion, 

Save us and dehver us 

V. O Jesus Christ, 

Glory of the angels and paradise 
* of delights, 

Recall the bitter scorn with which 
Thine enemies blasphemed Thee, 

And by Thy Cross and Passion, 

Save us and dehver us 

VI O Jesus Christ, 

Unfading Fountain of eternal love. 

Recall the parching thirst Thou 
didst endure 

And by Thy Cross and Passion, 

> Save us and dehver us 
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VII. O Jesus Christ, 

Sweetness beyond ail sweetness 
of the heart. 

Recall the bitterness of the 
vinegar and gall. 

And by Thy Gross and Passion, 

Sav e us and deliver us. 

VIII. O Jesus Christ,.; 

Thrilling in Thy presence in the heart ; 
Recall the shuddering horror 
of Thy soul 

When Thou didst seem forsaken 
of Thy Father, 

And by Thy Cross and Passion, 

Sav e us and deliver us 

IX. O Jesus Christ, 

Strength unfailing to the 
heart that loves , 

By Thy wounds and by Thy 
gaping Side, 

Save us and deliver us 

• X O Jesus Chnst, 

Unfathomed depth of love compassionate, 
Recall the all-engulfing darkness 
of Thy soul , 

And by Thy Cross and Precious Blood, 
Save us and deliver us 

XI. O Jesus Christ, , 

Bond of chanty, binding all 
goodness into one, 

Recall the awful loneliness of 
Thv Passion, 

And by Thy Cross and Precious Blood, 
Sav c us and deliver us. 

XII O Jesus Chnst, 

Love unconqucred, Love unconquerable. 
By 1 hy last exceeding great 
and hitter cry. 

Save us and deliver us , 
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XIII. O Jesus Christ, 

Only-begotten of the Father, 

Recall Thy triumph over death, 

And by Thy Cross and Passion, 

Save us and deliver us 

XIV. O Jesus Christ, 

Dead upon the woeful Cross, 

Lover of those who do Thee 
such despite , 

By the power of Thy Precious Death, 
Save us and deliver us 

XV. O Jesus Christ, 

True and living Vine, 

Fruitful unto endless life 
to all who love Thee , 

Recall the fountain of Thy 
Sacred Side, and 

Give me the refreshing banquet of 
Thy love 


THE JOY OF THE CROSS 1 

I O Jesus, Lord of my soul, 

^Vhat a cross nast Thou prepared for 
those who live m Thee 1 
A cross at once light and 
most heavy — 

Light because it is so sweet, 

Heavy because my patience is 
so small 

Let me not, O Lord, know deliverance 
from my cross unless that 
deliverance come from Thee 

. 1 Adapted from. St. Teresa’s Autobiography 
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II. O Jesus, Lord of mv 'ouL 

Let m\ v.m \x I, nu ior e.rr 
to 1 hy holy vil! 

Tike fiuni me all ‘■''Ifrh longing for 
swccliu < • of spirit. 

And fe.trh me to walk m th'* wav of 
*1 hv crow 

HI. OJesm, Lord of mv 'out, 

Cost what it nun f h r me not come 
to Tlicc vvitn cinp!) hands. 

Behold my hf*% 

Behold mi will. 

Behold im good nann . 

I nm 'I hint dispose of me according to 
Thy will 

IV O Jem 5 , Lord of m\ "out, 

Do Thou, O Lord, pt rform '1 hy 
will in me. 

Ixt me never offend Thee, 

Nor ever let Tin grace depart from me, 
1 wall to suffer. Lord. Because 
Thou hast suffered 

V. O Jesus, Lord of rm soul* 

Ihou show cs t Tli> loving power when 
Thou wiliest ; 

And Thou wiliest it always if only 
I can wall it too 

All things fail, but Thou, Lord^of all, 
Thou failest not. 

VI. O Jesus, Lord of m} soul. 

Those who love Thee, how little have 
they to suffer ’ 

How gentlv, liow sw cctly, how tenderly 
dost Thou deal with them * 

Thou layest indeed a hcavv cross on 
those who love Thee, 

But only that they may learn m the 
depth of that trial to know 
the depth of Thy love 
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VII. O Jesus, Lord of my soul 

Thou hast said unto me, 

“ Thou art Mine, and I am thine , 
Ment lies only m doing, in 
suffering, in loving ” 

O Lord, either to suffer or to 
die, I ask of Thee no other 
"j boon than this 


FOR THE LOVERS OF JESUS 

I O Good Jesu* 

Give me Thy love that I may love 
Thee only, 

For I have no power to love save through 
the grace of that dear love that comes 
from Thee 

II. O Good Jesu 

I trust Thee with my all , 
with my present and my future , 
with my time and my eternity 
Deal with me as Thou wiliest and knowest 
best 

Only bind me fast with the bonds of 
Thine everlasting love 

III. O Good Jesu* 

Strength of the weary, 

Rest of the restless , 

By the weariness and unrest of 
Thy bitter Cross, 

Gome to me who am weary that I 
may rest m Thee 

IV. O Good Jesu * 

If only I might love Thee 1 
If only I might glorify Thee 1 
For Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, 
Thou God of truth 
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V. O Good Jesu 

By Thy loneliness in the garden, 

By Thy desolation on the Gross, 

By the darkness and silence of 
Thy tomb, 

Give me Thy sweet companionship 

VI O Good Jesu* 

Knit my heart to Thy Heart , 

Hold me fast till I am lost 
in Thee, 

Hold me fast till I am found 
in Thee 

VII. O Good Jesu : 

Thou knowest the longing of 
my heart , 

Make me to love Thee who hast 
so loved me. 

Thine I would be for Thou hast 
bought me for Thine own , 

Thou who didst give Thyself for me, 
give Thyself to me 

VIII. O Good Jesu. 

I hate what Thou hatest, 

I love what Thou loves t; 

For Thou, my heart’s truest and 
dearest Love, 

Hast made me one with Thyself 

IX O Good Jesu* * 

Open my eyes that I may see all 
that displeascth Thee , 

Open mine eyes that I may see all 
that dehghteth Thee 

Make me strong with Thine own Heart’s 
strength 

To choose Thee more lovmgl) , 

To seek Thee more diligently. 

To find Thee each day, each hour. 

And above all else 
To love Thee, 
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X O Good Jesu 

Who hast borne Thy Gross for me, 
Teach me to bear my cross 
for Thee 

Thou knowest my weakness , 

Help me, help me, help me 1 
Bear my cross for mb , 

Bear my cross m me 

XI O Good Jesu. 

Let Thy Gross be my cross, 

That Thy love may be my love. 
Break, break this heart of mine 
That my heart may be one with 
Thy broken Heart 

XII O Good Jesu 

Write Thy wounds upon my heart 
That m them I may read sorrow 
and love , 

Sorrow, that I may bear all suffering 
for Thee , 

Love, that I may despise all love 
save Thine 


ASPIRATIONS TO THE HOLY SPIRIT 

I O sweet Spirit of the Living God ! 

II O Spirit of the Living God, 
loving and tender 

III O Spirit of the Living God, 

tender and of great mercy. 

IV O Spirit of God, 

merciful and gracious. 

V O Spirit of God, 

gracious and full of compassion 


o 
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VI 

O Spirit of God, 

crowning me with loving kindness 

VTI 

O Spirit of the Living God, 

full of gentleness and peace 

VIII 

O Spirit of God, 

strong and patient, 
yet provoked every day. 

IX 

O Sweet and Blessed Spirit, 

patient and ever-loving 
teacher 

X. 

O Spirit of the Loving God, 

Strength of my hfe, 

Joy of my soul 

XI 

O Holy Spirit, 

Very God of Very God, 

The eternal Love of the Father, 
The eternal Love of the Son, 
binding the Godhead into one 

XII. 

O Holy Spirit, 

the Light of every soul, 
the Strength of every heart, 
the Source of every virtue 

XIII. 

O All-Holy and Adorable Spirit, 
our comfort and our hope, 
our joy and our consolation, 
our strength and our wisdom*. 

XIV 

O Spirit of God, 

Thou who art the ineffable Gift, 
and the Giver of all gifts, 

I love Thee 

XV 

O Thou divine Fire, 

Make my heart a fiery furnace 
of love for Thee 

I long for Thee alone, 

I desire Thee alone 
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THE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 

I 

An Exercise of Faith 

I Lord, increase our faith 

'* II Lord, I believe, Help Thou 
mine unbelief 

u III My Lord and my God 1 

IV Dear Lord and God, 

Thou art all-wise, all-good, all-loving 
Can I do aught but trust Thee, 

and rest my whole confidence m Thee? 

V O God, in Thee have I trusted , 

Let me never be put to 
confusion 

^ VI The Lord is my light and 
my salvation , 

Whom, then, shall I fear? 

The Lord is the strength 
of my life. 

Of whom, then, shall I be afraid ? 

VII. I believe in Thee, 

# my gracious and merciful Father , 
my tender Redeemer K 
my all-loving Sanctifier. 

II 

An Exercise of Hope 

I Lord, 

I have a good hope because 
of Thy word 

Let me not be disappointed 
of my hope 
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II O dear Lord Christ, 

Increase in. me the virtue of 
hope, that steadfast ex- 
pectation of those things 
which are sure to come to 
pass because Thou hast 
promised them 

III O Lord, patient and ever-lovmg, 

I hope for the pardon of my sms, 
because the power of Thy love 
within me is stronger than the 
power of my sin 

IV Lord, compassionate and tender, 

I hope for the help of Thy grace , 
Thou hast purchased it for me with 
Thy Precious Blood , 

Whence, then, shouldst Thou withhold 
it from Thy trusting child 7 

V. O Lord Christ, 

I rest my hope in Thee because Thou 
hast given me great and precious 
promises, and Thou art faithful 
who hast promised 


1 III 

An Exercise of Love « 

I O love of God, O love of God, O love of God ! 

II My God and my All, my God and my All ' 

III O Divine Goodness, O Divine Goodness 1 II III IV 

IV O Lord, 

Too late have I known Thee, 

Too late have I loved Thee, > 

O Beauty, ever ancient and 
ever new * 
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V O my soul, 

Where is thy love ? 

Where is thy desire? 

Where is thy beauty? 

Is it not in Him, thy God 
and thy All? 

VI O my Lord, 

Very God of nunc: 

He who loves Thee not 
Knows Thee not 

0 boundless mercy of my God, 
That Thou shouldst love me who 

have so ivounded Thee 1 

VII O dear Lord Jesus, 

1 have so often wounded Thy 

Heart by my sms , 

But, Lord, Thou knowest all things, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee 1 


ASPIRATIONS AFTER THE BEATIFIC LIFE 

I. O God, the Living God ' 

Thou Spring of living waters , 

•When shall I see Thy beauty? 

When shall I slake my thirst at the 
abounding streams of Thy love? 

f 

II O strong and living God ! 

Thou Spring of living waters , 

When shall I pass from this 
barren land to the waters 
of Thy sweetness ? 

I thirst, O Lord, I thirst; 

Give me of Thyself to drink, 

• For Thou art the Fountain of life , 
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III Come, Lord Jesus, and tarry not, 

Come, Lord Jesus, and visit us 

in peace ; 

Come, and release the captives 
from their chains , 

Come, that we may praise Thee with 
a perfect heart 

IV My Light and My Redeemer, 

Come, bring my soul out of prison , 
Come, that I may give thanks unto 
Thy Holy Name 

Come, and bring to us the longed 
for rest. 

V. O God, our Saviour, 

Thou Hope of the ends of the 
earth, 

And of those afar off on the 
wide sea , 

We are tossed upon the waves 
of this world, 

But Thou standest on the shore 
beholding our sore peril , 

Save us and help us ' 

VI. O gracious Lord, 

When shall I see Thy day, 

Thy day of joy and gladness. 

That I may rejoice in it, 

That I may be glad in it? * 

VII O bright and glorious day 

That knows no night , 

Whose sun shall nevermore go down , 
That day of days when I shall hear 
the voice of praise , 
the voice of loving adoration. 

VIII O bright and glorious day 

That knows no night , 

Whose sun shall nevermore go down , 
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That day of days when I shall 
Enter into the house of the 
Lord, My God, 

Wherein are things great and un- 
searchable , 

Wherein are marvellous things , 
Things sweet and without number 

IX O bright and glorious day, 

Where is sweet, supreme security , 
Where is the Blessed Trinity, the 
blissful vision of the Godhead, 
and the joy unending of my Lord 

X O joy upon joy, 

Joy transcending all joys ! 

When shall I come to Thee and 
behold my Lord ? 

How long, O Lord, shall it be 
said to me, 

Tarry yet a little while ? 

XI O Kingdom of endless ages. 

Where sorrow and sighing have 
fled away , 

Where everlasting joy is upon the 
heads of Thy blessed ones 1 

XII. O how glorious is the Kingdom 

Wherein all Thy saints reign with 
Thee, O Lord, 

^Clothed with hght as with a 
garment, 

And have upon their heads bright 
crowns of gold 

XIII O everlasting Kingdom, 

Kingdom of peace and love, 
m whose courts dwell 
gladness without sorrow, 
joy infinite and unfading, 
service sweet and unweaned, 
hght without darkness, 

, life without death. 
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XIV. O everlastmg Kingdom, 

Kingdom of peace and love , 
where the vigour of age knows 
no decay , 

where beauty -millers not, 
and love doth not grow cold , 
for there we look forevermore 
upon the Face of God 

t 

XV O everlastmg Kingdom, 

Whereon rests the untroubled light , 
Where broods the blessed calm ’ 
of God, 

Where saints are at peace. 
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